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“GOLDEN DAYS” 
Painted by EDWArD DUuFNER, N. A. 


Who’s Who in the Schools 


PATTY SMITH HILL 


JHEN she was eight years old, Patty Smith 
\)) Hill knew definitely that she wanted to work 
i] with young children when she “grew up”; 
wd she was going to adopt a foundling asylum 
PJ and give the waifs the happy childhood 
which had fallen to her lot. Today, the most beloved 
personality in the education of early childhood, 
with the modern preschool movement as it has de- 
veloped in America and the Institute of Child De- 
velopment of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, as the realization of 
her early#dream, Professor 
Hill’s great wish is for a 
mere one hundred years 
longer in which to observe 
and share the movement 
for bettering childhood. 

Sitting in her New York 
office, that overlooks 
the green spaces of the 
Columbia campus, the walls 
and her desk covered with 
pictures interpretive of 
the child spirit, Professor 
Hill tells of her early life, 
and the long and widening 
trail that led to her present 
position in the educational 
sun. She was. one of 
six children, two boys and 
four girls, of Louisville, 
Kentucky; hers was not 
a childhood of hardship 
and repression. Professor 
Hill emphasizes this. Her 
father, Dr. W. W. Hill, 
a Presbyterian minister, not 
being eligible for service in 
the Civil War, opened at 
his own expense a college 
for the daughters of the 
South near Louisville, Kentucky, as his contribution 
to the reconstruction years. At that early period, 
Dr. Hill believed in the higher education of women; 
he believed girls as well as boys should be prepared 
for a profession, that life might be full, free and useful. 
In his own family, every daughter as well as every 
son, grew up with the ideal of participating in the 
world’s work. 

Mrs. Hill brought the same advanced ideas to the 
upbringing of her children. For a while she took 
charge of the college dormitory herself, but later she 
found that these duties interfered with her daily 
life with her own children. She never gave over the 
care of her children to nursemaids as was the custom 
of the times. She taught every slave on her father’s 
plantation to read and write before her marriage. 


The loss of her parents when she was very young and 
the subsequent repression which she suffered in the 
home of an ever-devoted and well-meaning but 
overstrict maternal uncle had decided Mrs. Hill 
upon the course she would pursue with her own boys 
and girls. First of all, they were to be made happy 
as well as responsible and useful. Next, they were 
not to be held, as was the custom of the period, to 
sacrifice of the good things of life for the sake of 
the possible disciplinary value of such a _ course. 
More than a half century 
ago this mother, to whom 
Professor Hill attributes a 
large share of the success 
that she has achieved today, 
had accepted as a working 
hypothesis the philosophy 
and psychology of play 
and had applied it in, 
bringing up a family of 
children in healthy, 
joyous freedom of 
and thinking. 

At eighteen years of age 
this young Southern girl, 
Patty Hill, gay, free, gra- 
ciously formed and radiant 
with the light of a happy 
spirit, looked about her and 
saw little children being 
molded into the shapes of 
adult desire. Discipline, 
inactivity, rote learning, 
were the slogans of the 
schools. Children, partic- 
ularly young children, were 
supposed to be seen and 
not heard. The hardships 
which the Civil War had 
worked in the South were 
being felt in malnutrition, 
the evils of child labor, and a high death rate among 
little children. These conditions made a deep im- 
pression on Miss Hill’s mind and heart. Through a 
happy coincidence a fine training school for kinder- 
garten and primary teachers was opened by Anna 
Bryan in Louisville just as Miss Hill was graduating 
in the Louisville Collegiate Institute and was face 
to face with the problem of deciding upon a career 
that would satisfy her life-long desire to rescue, protect 
and work for the welfare of little children. Here was 
opportunity at her door! This new word in education 
was one of child-gardening. Music, handcraft, story- 
telling, games, were to take the place of the formal 
methods upon which early education was based at 
that time. 


Miss Hill enrolled in this kindergarten training class 
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and was soon its most skilled practice teacher. She 
was more than that; this Southern girl was soon 
experimenting with and far outstepping her teacher in 
applying her own theories of freedom to childhood 
education. Building freely with the tiny wooden 
blocks which were then a part of all kindergarten 
equipment, instead of dictating what the children 
should build in ‘“‘sequence,”’ Patty Hill was giving the 
children what later were called ‘“‘projects’’ to carry 
out in work and play. Could they build a sidewalk, 
a table, a bed for a doll, a house for the dog, a stable 
for the horse? It seems incredible to us today that 
such teaching should have been so radical as to bring 
down criticism upon a young teacher, but such was the 
case. Allowing little children to express themselves 
freely with constructive materials,—blocks, clay, bright 
papers and colored pencils,—almost cost Patty Hill 
her professional reputation in the kindergarten world 
outside of her own city. , But at about this time she 
had a visitor, who had traveled from Chicago to 
observe her experiments in 
education. 

This visitor was the great 
educational leader of that 
day, Colonel Francis Parker. 
In what was our first model 
school in Chicago, Colonel 
Parker was doing with older 
children what Patty Hill was 
doing with little ones in her 
kindergarten. They both 
believed and taught that 
the impulse to activity was 
an asset to be utilized in 
education and should be allowed to function in the 
schools. Patty Hill and Anna Bryan dared to for- 
mulate another revolutionary theory, aided in their 
pioneering by the inspiration and co-operation of one 
of the great psychologists of that day, C. Stanley 
Hall of Worcester, Massachusetts. These three, 
together with Dr. William Burnham, then advanced 
the theory that parents and teachers alone could 
not bring a child to his fullest all-round develop- 
ment. They insisted that the child’ was a complex 
organism and that this organism, this whole child, 
should be exposed to the best thought and care of 
the physician, the dietitian, the social worker, the 
psychologist, the mental hygienist and the artist, 
as well as the teacher. This, in a day when a child's 
achievement in language was measured by the number 
of times he had re-read McGuffy; when medical 
inspection in the schools was unheard of; when prick- 
ing and sewing outlined designs in a flimsy piece of 
cardboard was a part of the kindergarten child's 
training in art expression, was little short of heresy. 


The World’s Fair held in Chicago in 1893 was 


public life attained 


popularity. Among 


America’s symbol of coming of age; it was proof that . 


we were able to stand on our feet as a nation. Patty 
Hill, young in years but wise beyond her period, 
after being recognized throughout the South and in 
Chicago as a kindergartner with a real message, 
exhibited the results of her work in the Educational 


Certain nationally popular figures in our 
their 
achievements in the field of education. 
series of interviews, we shall introduce to 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD readers some of the 
most successful of these persons, telling of their 
special touch upon life that brought about this 
these 
portraits will be Walter Damrosch, 
Patri, and Rachel Field. 


Building. There she showed the creative types of 
work which little children were capable of producing 
if set free to purpose, plan and express their own ideas. 
This freedom was severely criticized by pioneers 
in the kindergarten movement who had grasped the 
technic of the system but not the most significant 
message of Froebel, namely, that we must follow where 
the little child leads. These teachings of the long- 
ago German mystic have, today, permeated and 
humanized the entire elementary school system. 
From the first day of her teaching, Patty Smith Hill 
saw beyond the blocks, the sticks, the parquetry, 
and the pricking needles of the kindergarten, to the 
schoolroom of the present day, an active, colorful, 
living, singing place where children grow and bloom 
like cherished seeds, planted in rich soil. 

When I asked Professor Hill how she met the crit- 
icism and opposition with which her progressive the- 
ories were attacked for many years, she said, ‘“My 
slogan for myself and my co-workers was ‘Don’t 
put your strength into 
fighting your opponents and 
ideas of the past. Put all 
your faith and effort into 
the present and future.’ ”’ 

This forward-looking atti- 
tude has been characteristic 
of Professor Hill’s life. This 
is her forty-third year of 
successful teaching. From 
the criticism which her work 
in the educational world of 
the early nineties attracted, 
she has progressed steadily. 
Since 1905 she has been on the faculty of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, one of a very limited 
number of women to hold a full professor-ship in this 
internationally-known training center. In the fall of 
1930 when Columbia University was celebrating its 
175th anniversary, the one time when the Univer- 
sity can honor its own, Professor Hill was given an 
honorary degree. On this occasion only one other 
woman was so honored. 
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Her vision has accomplished this; she never fails 
to interpret rather than follow. Characterizing the 
educational philosophy of Froebel, Professor Hill 
says: ‘‘As I read his life he never looked upon his 
scheme of education as complete. He was constantly 
sending out material to mothers and teachers urging 
them to comment upon it after experimentation. 
Those who came after him did not have this fresh and 
adventurous spirit. In their hands his incomplete 
experimentation grew into a cult. The purpose 
of the kindergarten movement ceased to be a pro- 
gressive scheme of education and became a system.”’ 

With the wisdom of this vision, Professor Hill 
has had faith in and shared the theories of our educa- 
tional radicals, those philosophers who were ridiculed 
yesterday, and are honored today. She studied with 
Colonel Parker in the famous Cook County Normal 
School, Chicago; she learned from John Dewey that 
creative thinking, not standardized practice, must be 

(Continued on page 55) 


In the Preschool Laboratory 


By Dorotny E. Brappury avd LaBerta A. Wess, Jowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


O the average parent the term 
“‘Preschool Laboratories’’ has 
a forbidding sound. One can 
almost imagine that the child is 
taken away from home to be 
subjected to chemical analysis like so 
many grams of potash, or to be exposed 
to the coldly scientific procedures by 
which the biologist studies his helpless 
guinea pigs! 

Not only that, but the idea is sus- 
piciously new. For centuries man has 
studied mechanics in the laboratory 
that he might better use the machin- 
ery with which he works. For years 
he has experimented for more luscious 
brands of fruit, more enduring breeds 
of cattle, more fragrant and gorgeously 
colored flowers; but only in modern 
times has he studied himself by labor- 
atory methods. 

With the new educational theories 
and juvenile legislation, the child of 
school age became the center of atten- 
tion; but children of two to six years continued 
to be found only in kindergartens and nurseries, 
where studies of natural development passed by 
unnoticed for training in the more formalized habits. 
So the preschool, with its distinctive aim, scientific 
observation and experimentation on young children, 
grew up relatively late in the scheme of things, and 
remains today an unknown institution to the average 
parent. 

After spending a morning, or a week of mornings, 
in the preschool laboratories of the lowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, the first to be established in 
the United States, in 1921, one’s misgivings disappear. 
The staff of trained teachers, of psychologists, of ed- 
ucational experts, nurses, nutrition, dental and med- 
ical specialists, all provide the child in the preschool 
laboratories with as excellent care as the most con- 
scientious parents can supply. The calm, cheerful, 
and busy atmosphere which prevails can hardly be 
bettered in any home. The habits which are culti- 
vated are the ones most essential for the upbuilding 
of character and the insuring of future happiness. 

The lowa preschool laboratories are four in number, 
one for each of the age groups, the two, three, four, 
and five year old children. The organization of each 
group is very similar. The children arrive at nine 
in the morning for inspection by the nurse. A free 
play period lasts until a few minutes before ten. 
At ten o’clock the children in each of the groups have 
a lunch consisting of cod-liver oil, a glass of orange 
juice, and a vegetized wafer apiece. After a brief 


The instinct for manipulation is satisfied 


period of rest the children resume their undirected 
play until music time at eleven. School is out at 
eleven thirty except for the three-year-old children who 
take lunch at the laboratory, sleeping afterward 
until three and leaving for home after an hour of 
play. One other exception to this hour occurs in 
the case of a group of Junior Primary children, newly 
added in the fall of 1930, which meets only in the 
afternoons. Each school is maintained separately 
and all are provided with small testing rooms. Those 
children who act as subjects in experiments go wiill- 
ingly to these rooms when asked by the examiner, 
with no disturbances either on their part or on the 
part of the remaining group. The tests are of such 
a nature that the children consider them games, 
and look forward to their performance with pieasure. 
This attitude is especially fostered, for only in this 
way can the child’s best performance be guaranteed. 
Many of the experiments involve psychological and 
special examinations? as well as ratings and observa- 
tions. Any of this information which may be thought 
of value is given the parent concerning his own child. 

It is the policy in these preschools for teachers to 
remain in the background, and for children to busy 
themselves without directions. A progressive in- 
crease in the degree to which this is possible, and in 
the stress on social or group activities, is found in a 
comparison of the children at successive levels. Thus 
the two-year-old children follow at first an extremely 
simple schedule and are not expected to remember 
this for the first few days or even weeks. Few verbal 
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Equipment and playthings develop muscular control 


requests are used. If a child is puzzled by the ad- 
vances of another, these advances are carefully 
explained; if he cannot content himself in self-oc- 
cupation, he is offered toys and encouraged to play. 
If a toy is carelessly dropped, the child is not at 
first told to put it away, but is taken with the toy 
and allowed to put it in its place. If he seizes a toy 
from another child he is led toa substitute toy with 
the remark, ‘That is Bobby’s toy. We will find 
another for you.’’ Little group play is expected, al- 
though the child learns to co-operate and feel some 
responsibility for others. It is hoped, in addition, 
that he will learn to face situations squarely and to 
go through with unpleasant tasks. 

In the two-year-old group, the child must learn 
also to wash his own hands, to remove and put on 
his wraps, and to recognize 
the place where his own 
towel and cup are kept. 
Many skills are developed 
in regard to the toys with 
which he plays; blunt scis- 
sors, crayons, paint brushes, 
balls, wagons, hammers and 
the like. 

The first indication we 
have of advanced activities 
in the Home Laboratory, 
the three-year-old group, 
comes with a glimpse at the 
apparatus. Blocks, easels 
and paints, clay, crayons 
and drawing paper, scissors, 
beads, a large sand pit and 
similar equipment afford op- 
portunity for manipulation 
and construction. Dolls, 


miniature dishes, mops, 
brooms, and other house- 
keeping toys encourage 
imaginative and social play. 
Trapezes, ladders, swings, 
parallel bars, a jungle gym, 
and an inclined plane with 
steps are included among 
the pieces of apparatus fos- 
tering physical development 
and motor co-ordination. 
Wheelbarrows, wagons, kid- 
die cars, tricycles, and trains 
further a similar purpose. 
A wading pool and a foun- 
tain for bathing furnish a 
favorite haunt in warm 
weather. 

Three-year-old children 
require as flexible a pro- 
gram as do two-year-old’s, 
and every effort is made 
to safeguard the individ- 
uality of each child. Some 
gudiance is given in con- 
structive play activities so that the equipment 
may be put to the most intelligent use and that 
the children may develop to the fullest extent. 
Here, as in the earlier group, attitudes of calm- 
ness and frankness are cultivated, the teachers 
taking the initiative, for they realize that suggestion 
and imitation are potent factors in a child’s develop- 
ment. Children at this stage are beginning to realize 
the intrinsic relation between proper conduct and 
satisfaction. To further this realization positive 
methods are used, approval for sincere effort taking 
the place of reprimands for partial failure. 

The serving of the noon-day lunch distinguishes 
the Home Laboratory from the other three preschool 
groups. Attitudes of calmness and _ cheerfulness 


(Continued on page 54) 


The touch of earth and water belong in childhood 
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Caravan Trails in Beginning Geography 


Berkeley, California, Public Schools, Rusy Minor, Director of Kindergartens 


HE child has a very natural curiosity concern- 
ing all things that go on about him. He 
forms many ideas and concepts through 
observation and _ association. Geography, 
J taught with history and nature study, can 
be used to clear up some of the natural questions which 
arise in his mind and give him a basis for right and 
clear thinking. 

In the second grade, the Arab, the Indian, the 
Eskimo and the Dutch child have been chosen in 
our schools as types to be studied. By contrasting 
their ways of living with ours, how fed, how clothed 
and how sheltered, we can lead the child to realize 
the dependence of people upon one another as well as 
upon the natural resources of the land in which they 
live. We can show him that all life is influenced by 
conditions over which we have no control, such as 
climate, contour and accessibility. 

We can develop an appreciation of the products 
essential to life and of the places from which they 
come. We can awaken an interest in things outside 
of the child’s own little world. This can be done 
through stories of children of other lands. We can 
emphasize the importance of things which seem very 
commonplace to the children and which are taken for 
granted, such as markets, flower shops, dry-goods stores. 

All of these ideas will help him to orient himself in 
the world about him and add greatly to the sum of his 
experience. 

The work in geography in this grade should be 
closely allied with other subjects, worked in naturally 
with all the activities of the school day, and should 
not be taught as a separate subject. 

The types suggested should be covered during the 
year. This should not hinder any class which wishes 
to follow the journey or voyage of a child, friend or 
teacher, for intensive study in addition. Following 
are lessons on Arabia which might prove helpful in 
the study of children of other lands: 


THE ARABIAN CHILD 
Creating a Background. 

Knowing the subject-matter to be covered in this 
grade, the teacher should be on the alert to find a 
natural approach to some problem which will lead to 
interest in, and study of, the Arabian child. It 
may be answering a child’s question or building on a 
statement or remark made by a child. 


Possible Openings for a Natural Procedure. 

1. Naming fruits, including dates, and asking where 
they grow. 

2. A nature walk, observing date palm, and discuss- 
ing original source or native home. 

3. Studying pictures on Junior Red Cross Calendar. 

4. Noting great kindness of Arabs to their horses. 


and Elementary -ducation 


5. A child telling of a motion picture which he has 
seen, with the setting in Arabia. 

6. Bringing in a picture illustrating some feature of 
Arabian life. 

7. After a free reading period, a child making a 
report which would arouse and stimulate class interest 
in Arabia. 


8. A cchild’s trip over a desert in California, Nevada, 
Mexico or elsewhere. 

9. Possibility of some child’s coat being made of 
camel’s hair, leading to discussion of source of the 
material. 

10. Telling of a trip to a sandy beach. 


Using any interesting points of difference, the study 
of the Arabian child would be presented as a contrast 
to the Eskimo child in climatic environment and 
subsequent effect upon living conditions. This con-, 
trast can be emphasized more in detail after the study 
of the Eskimo later in the semester. The following is 
a description of the procedure and learning which 
actually took place in a second grade in Berkeley: 


After a free reading period in ‘‘Learn to Study 
Readers,’’ Book I, a child told about the action of the 
wind on the sands of the desert. Questions about 
deserts and desert people were asked by various chil- 
dren, and led to the study of the Arabian child. 


Map Study. 

A discussion and study of the large globe and out- 
line map gave rise to questions and problems relative 
to the time required and the ways and means of 
traveling to Arabia from Berkeley. Pamphlets from 
travel-service offices and newspaper advertisements of 
Mediterranean trips showed the class that such trips 
were a present-day reality. 


Special Reports. 

As a source of knowledge and information, the 
teacher and children read from the references listed 
at the end of this outline. Individual children, or 
groups of children in committees, reported on various 
assignments. The simple, voluntary bringing in and 
describing of a picture pertaining to Arabian life was 
credited to a child as a report. 


Natural Learning Procedure. 

1. The class depicted Arabian life by a series of 
posters, each poster showing some custom or typical 
feature of the Arabs. A large frieze or poster, was 
worked out co-operatively by the class, showing the 
desert life with the city or town on the edge of the 
desert. The desert poster included the sand area with 
a caravan on the march, an oasis, date palms, sheep, 
goats, horses, camels, ostriches, tents and Arabian 
people, including boys and girls. The poster of city 
life showed homes made of stone with flat mud roofs 
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The desert with a border town was illustrated 


and a wall around the town or city. The open 
market place showed shops. 

2. Both desert and town life were represented in the 
sand table from cut-outs and modeled articles made 
by the children. 

3. Weaving baskets and rugs from palm leaves, 
modeling tools and water jugs, arranging on a chart 
camel’s-hair cloth, dates, figs, date-palm branches and 
ostrich feathers, were other activities in which the 
children showed interest. 


A book used as reading material, including com- 
posite stories by the class, was mimeographed so that 
each child had a copy. A world map and stenciled 
pictures illustrating the stories were colored by the 
children. A child’s own free-hand illustrations were 
used if preferred. Pictures cut from magazines and 
newspapers added much to the individuality of the 
books. A warning, however, was given against 
destroying valuable books and magazines for such 
pictures. 

The following topics were included in the book: 

The Country Where the Arabs Live. 

How the Arabs Dress. 

Child Life—Happy Arab Children. 

How the Arabs Live—Desert and Town Life. 
What the Arabs Eat. 

The Date Palm. 

The Camel. 

The Ostrich. 

The Arabian horse, including a poem or story. 
Some spelling words and arithmetic problems, per- 
taining to Arabian market life. 


The arithmetic problems were related to the cost of 
local products which are imported from Arabia. 


HAPPY ARAB CHILDREN 
Written by the Class 
Only boys go to school in Arabia. Before they 
enter the schoolroom, they must take off their sandals. 
There are no seats in the school. All the boys sit 
on the floor. They have only one book, the Koran, 


which is the Arabian Bible. The Arabian boys must 
learn the Koran by heart. 

The boys play many games. They fly kites, ride 
ponies, and play with old guns and swords. 

Arabian girls do not go to school nor play very 
much. They help their mothers do the work at home. 
They grind corn to make bread. They grind it 
between two stones. They help to make butter. 
They spin and weave cloth. They help .take care of 
the baby. They carry water in earthen jars. 

A program, inviting mothers and two other classes, 
was given as the culmination of the work, and afforded 
an opportunity for further desirable activities. The 
children wrote the invitations. The room was given 
an Arabian atmosphere by arranging date branches 
in various places. A large broad tent was con- 
structed. Large advertisement posters of camels, 
desert scenes and palm trees were suitably placed. 
A tapestry or two hung on the walls. 

The children, costumed as Arabs, told about or 
dramatized interesting scenes as: Arabian boys in 
school, Arabian girls at home; they described parts of 
the frieze, told what Arabs eat; gavean original Arabian 
dance, ‘““The Water Jug Girls,’ to original desert 
music; told the story of ‘‘Hassen and His Horse.’’ 

A date or two wrapped in waxed paper and sealed 
with a tiny camel picture was given each visitor 
when leaving. Visiting mothers were invited to 
partake of Arabian coffee, small cakes and dates. 


Description of ‘‘Water Jug Girls’ Dance”’ 
(A rhythmical dance) 


Eight girls form a circle facing out. Hands are 
held on a level with shoulders, palms facing out. 

Eight measures of 34 time beaten by rhythmic band 
to which the dancers step around the circle following 
each other and alternating the position of right and 
left hand at each measure, one hand up, the other 
hand down. Four measures—the dancers step in 
place, right hand over head, left hand at side.. Four 
measures—alternate partners, dip water out of jug 
while other four dancers step away from jug. Four 
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measures—all dancers step around in place, right hand 
over head, left hand at side. Four measures—center 
dancers beckon to partners to return to circle. 

Eight measures—same as first eight measures. 
Then dancers stop and resume Original formation to 
represent water jug. 


Appreciation Lessons. 


Reading or reciting poems, reading or telling stories 
and showing pictures, created situations for apprecia- 
tion lessons. A motion picture with a desert or 
Arabian setting happened to be given in a local theater, 
to which many of the children enjoyed going. 

A teacher and friend who had traveled to Arabia 
and the Sahara Desert were invited to talk to the 
class. Arabian music on Victor records was given 
during music appreciation period. 


Correlation of Subjects. 

The procedure we used afforded an opportunity for 
desirable activities together with a correlation of the 
following subjects: geography, reading, 
arithmetic, art, music,’ civics, language, 
education (folk dance). 


spelling, 
physical 


Drill Lessons and Practice Tests. 

For drill and a test of knowledge on the subject- 
matter, suitable tests may be mimeographed or written 
on the blackboard. The following types of tests are 
suggested: 

Multiple-Choice Test, Yes — No Test, Comple- 
tion Test, One-Word Answer Test. The following 
tests may be mimeographed and a copy given to 
each child. The teacher should illustrate by an 


example the type of test to be given before the class 
begins to work. 


MULTIPLE-CHOICE TEST 
Directions: 


In the following sentences it takes one word or 
group of words to complete the thought. 
line under the right word or group of words. 


1. A great part of Arabia is covered with 


Draw a 


plants water sand green grass 
2. Arabs are people who live in 
Berkeley Arabia Alaska 


3. The Arabian boys 
make butter 
weave cloth 

4. Arabian girls 
go to school 


go to school 
carry water in jugs 


play with old guns 


fly kites carry water in jugs 
5. The date palm is useful for 
food clothing 
6. Arabs live in 
tents wigwams igloos caves. 
YEs—No TEstT 
Directions: 


Draw a line under the correct answer Yes or No. 
1. Arabia is a very warm country. Yes. No. 
2. A great part of a desert is covered with rivers and 
green grass. Yes. No. 
3. A place in a desert where there are springs or wells 


with water all year around is called an oasis. 
Yes. No. 

4. Leather bottles keep water cool. Yes. No. 

5. All the children in Arabia gotoschool. Yes. No. 

6. The houses in an Arabian town are made of stone 
or mud bricks in the sand. Yes. No. 

7. The Arabs have tables, chairs and beds in their 


houses. Yes. No. 
8. The Arabs sit and sleep on mats on the floor. 
Yes. No. 
9. Arabian horses love their masters. Yes. No. 
COMPLETION TEST WITH COMPLETION Worps LISTED 
BELOW 
Directions: 
Read the list of words given below. Read the 


sentence and write in the correct words from the list. 


day cloth caravan camels loads eyelashes long 
1. The Arabs ride on........ across the sandy desert. 
2. Camels carry heavy........ across the desert. 


3. Camels can run very fast because their legs are 


4. Camels can travel three or four........ without 
drinking water. 

5. Camel’s hair is woven into........ for tents and 
clothes. 

of the camel keeps out the sun 
and sand. 


7. A long line of camels and horses traveling across 
the desert is called a 


ONE-WorpD ANSWER TEST 


The children should be able to spell the words 
required to answer the following questions: 
Directions: 


Write the correct answer on the line. 


1. What is the most useful animal to the Arabs? 
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The Kindergarten Child 


Has a Start in Learning 


By JANE Roserts, Director of Kindergartens and Primary Grades, Gary, Indiana 


Reading and writing grow out of the day’s activities 


BiHERE are kindergartens in all but two of the 

“| Gary public schools. These two are so small 
that a kindergarten is not justified. The plan 
described below is operative in all but these 
I two small schools. 

In all school centers, except one or two of the most 
crowded, children may enter kindergarten at the 
chronological age of four. Wherever this practice is 
carried on, the children between four and five years 
constitute what we term the Junior Kindergarten. 
Those between five and six years attend the Senior 
Kindergarten. An attempt is made to differentiate 
the activities of the two groups according to their 
needs. We have not worked this out to our own 
satisfaction as yet. The Senior Kindergarten usually 
has the morning session; the Junior Kindergarten 
the afternoon session. Each session is three hours 
long. 

Beginning in December and continuing through 
January, all those children who will be chronologically 
six years old by April are given the Detroit First- 
Grade Intelligence Test. In some cases it is given by 
the teachers, in some by the principal of the building, 
and in still others by a member of the Test and Meas- 
urement Department or by the Assistant Primary 
Director. All tests are scored and the results tabu- 
lated by the teachers. Beginning in December, it is 
possible to have all tests given, scored and tabulated 
before the second semester, which is approximately 
February 1. 

It has been our experience in Gary that children who 
pass the Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test with a 
mental age of five years and six months or more will 


Today’s kindergarten is 
a preparation for and an 
integral part of the elemen- 
tary school. In a series 
of articles contributed 
by kindergarten-primary 
executives in our most pro- 
gressive school systems, 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
will present the steps in 
unification by means of 
which kindergarten 
theories and influence are 
affecting childhood educa- 
tion and the training of 
teachers. 

Each of the articles in 
this series will carry a sig- 
nificant message. Miss 
Roberts tells us that the 
relationship, between the 
kindergarten and the primary grades in Gary is 


bringing about a percentage above the normal grade 
level in reading. 


successfully do first-grade work. Therefore, all those 
who pass with a mental age of 5.6 or more are immedi- 
ately classified as 1B’s. Those who pass with a 
mental age of 5.2 to 5.6 are usually classified as 1 C’s, 
while those under 5.2 are recommended for another 
semester of kindergarten. There are, of course, 
circumstances in connection with individual cases 
that cause exceptions to these general classifications. 
Perhaps a short explanation of the 1 C classification 
should be given. Gary has a large foreign and negro 
population. Many of the children from these groups 
require a longer time to complete first-grade work 
than do the children from the better homes. There 
are always many children who are seven years or more 
chronologically, but only a little over five mentally. 
Their social development frequently makes them 
misfits in the kindergarten. The 1C classification 
was created to care for such cases. If the intelligence 
test shows the mental age to lie between 5.2 and 5.6, 
the child is classified asa iC. He is given the same 
instruction for the first four weeks that the 1 B’s 
receive. This is largely for the purpose of checking 
the test. If he does as good work as those classified as 
1 B’s, he is reclassified in the higher group. If not, 


he remainsailC. This does not mean, however, that 
he must remain a 1C for the rest of the semester. 
If he develops, he may be classified as a 1 B, and go 
on with the group of 1 B’s that most nearly cor- 
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The primary-grade child makes graphic his kindergarten experiences 


responds to his ability. If it is necessary for him to 
be a 1 C for the entire semester, he is given only as 
much work in reading as he can easily assimilate. 

When he enters as a 1 B the following semester, he 
has been given the experiences which make it possible 
for him to succeed in that grade, but he has a feeling 
of successful achievement all along the line. At no 
time has he failed. We feel this is a very important 
thing from a psychological standpoint. 

All Gary kindergarten teachers are required to be 
trained and licensed for teaching first grade. Every 
kindergarten teacher is a first-grade teacher for at 
least one-fourth of each school year. 
first grade for a half of each year. 
plan 


Some teach 
Let us see how the 
works from the child’s standpoint. Johnny 
Jones starts to kindergarten in September, 1929. 
He is just four years and six months old. During 
the school year of 1929-30 he attends the kinder- 
garten. In June, 1930, he is promoted to the Senior 
Kindergarten. When he enters school in September, 
1930, he is five and a half years old. By March, 1931, 
he will be six years old chronologically. Therefore, 
he is eligible for the intelligence test in December. 
He receives this and passes with a mental age of 6.1, 
which definitely places him in the 1 B group. When 
he returns to school after the Christmas holidays he 
will be in the group that receives fifteen or twenty 
minutes’ instruction each day in pre-primer reading. 
He gets this instruction asa part of his kindergarten day. 

Ever since he started in Junior Kindergarten, 
Johnny has made use of printed or written symbols to 
express ideas. When his group built a theater, it 
demanded a sign over the door and the ticket window. 
This was only an incidental part of the play. Also, 
when he and his playmates built a dairy, they asked 
the teacher for signs. The first grade wrote some 
signs saying ‘‘cheese’”’ and ‘‘10¢’’ for the store. This 
was a natural part of the play also. 

Therefore, because of many experiences like these, 
when Johnny entered kindergarten after the Christmas 
holidays, the idea of reading was already familiar to 


him. He was ready to help suggest ideas for a chart, 
to learn direction and color words, and play the games 
that helped him remember the symbols which stood’ 
for the ideas. 

The following extracts from our bulletin ‘Reading 
Activities for Pre-Primer Period’’ will give an idea 
of what is done in this four-weeks period preceding 
the beginning of the second semester. 


I. 1 C material that should be 


introduced during 
the pre-primer period: 


1. The eight color words: red, blue, green, white, 
black, orange, yellow, and brown. 

2. The direction words: 
paste. 

3. Ten of the following words: boy, rabbit, girl, pig, 
bee, door, duck, father, mother, brother, sister, cat, 
school, milk, dog, bird, doll, apple, cow, goat, will, 
run, eat, this, can, read, not, I, want, and, said, the. 


draw, color, cut out, and 


II. Desirable attainments. At the close of the 
pre-primer period the child should have the following 
desirable attitudes, habits and skills: 


1. An eager desire to learn to read as a result of the 
pleasurable reading experiences he has had. 

2. The consciousness that printed 
meanings. 

3. The habit of trying to make connections between 
the symbols and the thoughts that they embody. 

4. A sight vocabulary of some frequently recurring 

words, especially the color, direction and label 

words. 

Some ability to grasp simple thoughts in entirety. 

6. The habit of self-helpfulness in using any available 
material. 


symbols have 


ui 


III. Desirable objectives: 


Ability to listen, to read smoothly, to take directions, 
to read with eyes, to be independent in helping 
themselves find words on charts; also ot match 
and find words in seat-work material. 
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IV. Means of achieving the attainments and objec- 


tives: 


Provide for excursions, plays, and games. 

Keep attractive picture and story books invitingly 
displayed. 

Have all materials easily accessible to the children. 
Tell some stories to the group. 

Read a number of poems to the class. 

Provide opportunity for oral expression in order 
that the children may increase their vocabularies 
and begin to develop a feeling of what constitutes 
a sentence. 

Provide incidental reading instruction. 

Present many experience charts. Objective: 
Encourage the children to use complete sentences 
and thus develop the sentence sense. Example: 


Problem: Tell us what your pet is and one thing it 
can do. 

Responses: 1 have a big black dog. He can bark. 
I have a white cat. He drinks milk. 

Problem: Tell one thing you saw today and one 
thing it was doing. 

Responses: I saw a bird. He was singing. 
I saw a big black car. It was going very fast. 
I saw Betty. She was going to school. 


What We Do At School. 


We run. 
We skip. 
We jump. 
We read. 
We write. 
We count. 


The Mother Hen. 


We took a walk. 

We saw a mother hen. 

The mother hen was white. 

She had three white chicks. 

She had two yellow chicks. 

She had four black chicks. 

She said, cluck, cluck, to her chicks. 


Kindergarten experiences are the background for later school learnings 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Our Rabbit. 


We have a rabbit. 

He is white. 

We feed him carrots. 
We feed him lettuce. 
We give him water. 
He can hop, hop, hop. 


Incidental reading instruction can be carried on 
in the following ways: 


1. Write the names of pupils on lockers and crayon 
boxes. 

2. Scrapbooks may be made containing interesting 
pictures under which such short labels, as a boy, 
a rabbit, two dogs, may be printed. 

3. Bulletin boards from time to time will announce 
the news of the day by means of pictures and 
printed signs. 

By January 30, Johnny and his playmates have a 
good start on the long road of learning to read. On 
Monday morning, February 2, they start to ‘First 
Grade,” 1 BoriC. But they go to the same kinder- 
garten teachers, in the same room they have used for 
the past year andahalf. Johnny’s teachers know him 
well. They have known him since he was four 
and a half years old and have helped him grow and 
watched his development with interest. When they 
send him to 1 A in June, Johnny and his friends will 
have been under their care for two consecutive years. 
Familiar teachers, a familiar room with-its toys, pets 
and usual kindergarten equipment, leave Johnny’s 
mind free to concentrate on the new task of learning 
to read. A thorough acquaintance on the part of the 
teachers with Johnny’s strong points and weaknesses, 
make it possible for them to handle him successfully 
without loss of time. 

Reading and writing grow naturally out of the day’s 
activities. The acquisition of a guinea pig necessi- 
tates a trip to the library to get a book which tells 
how to feed him. _ The trip results in a story to read 
which is appropriately pinned over the pet’s cage. 
Playing store calls for labels and prices which motivate 
writing and number work. 

Johnny and his friends 
attend school the same 
length of time that they 
did while attending kin- 
dergarten, three hours. 

In the afternoon they 
go home, and the Junior 
Kindergarten, by this 
time Senior Kindergar- 
ten, takes their place. 

In some cases, parents 
wish their first-grade chil- 
dren to have more than 
three hours of experience 
at school. If such is the 
case, it is possible in most 
schools to add one, two 
or three hours, as seems 
wisest and as the parent 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Arithmetic skills develop in a play situation 


Arithmetic at the Roadside Market 


By TINA MILLER, Winthrop School, Melrose, Massachusetts 


TAY LONG the highways of New England the road- 
i7¥¥i| side market has become as popular as the 
‘*! gasoline filling station. All children are well 
| acquainted with the opportunities it affords. 
oS) Such a well-known and persistent interest 
was exactly what we needed in the introduction of 
formal number. 

On the bulletin-board were placed pictures, cut 
from old numbers of the “National Geographic 
Magazine,” of markets of the world showing only 
fruit and vegetables for sale. Information concerning 
location, building and licensing of roadside markets 
and labeling of products was sent upon request from 
the Maine and Massachusetts Departments of Agricul- 
ture, and the State Agricultural College at Amherst, 
Massachusetts. The Essex Agricultural School at 
Hathorne, Massachusetts, sent some excellent photo- 
graphs of markets in their vicinity. We were also 
able to get a few kodak pictures of roadside stands near 
our own city with which the children were well 
acquainted. These pictures were all placed on a 
table near the bulletin-board. 

For three days very little interest appeared. Then 
a little tow-haired lad was almost late on that third 
day because, he explained, ‘I was working on my 
roadside stand.’’ That started a discussion which 
resulted in a committee of children going to his house 
that night to inspect his work and report to the whole 
class in the morning. 

There were so many suggestions given which one 


child would be unable to carry out by himself that it 
was decided to make a stand in our room where any 
child who had a contribution might help. The janitor 
was interviewed and he arranged to have the right 
kind of lumber available for the children’s choice. 
The following stories from the language period, taken 
down day by day, tell a very comprehensive story of 
the progress of the activity: 


‘‘There are lots of pictures on the table today. I 


saw a picture of a roadside stand in Reading. My 
mother bought a squash there last week.”’ 

‘‘We are going to make a roadside market. Leices- 
ter is chairman of the carpenters’ committee. I hope 


he chooses me to help him.”’ 


“‘The boys went downstairs to get some boxes 
from the janitor for the market today. They got 
three large boxes. It took two boys to carry each 
box.”’ 

‘‘Jack and I went to the basement to get some 
lumber for the frame-work of the stand this morning. 
The janitor thought we weren’t sure of the measure- 
ments so we had to go twice. My legs were some 
tired.”’ 

‘Jack is taking some six-inch boards home to saw 
tonight. We need four three-inch boards, so he is 
going to help his father to saw them through the 
middle. They have an electric saw.”’ 


“The framework is all up. Now we need some 
shelves. 


What are we going to do?” 
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“This morning Leicester asked our principal to 
telephone to the Deering Lumber Company for two 


boards for shelves. Each shelf needed to be five feet 
four inches long, twelve inches wide and one-half 
inch thick. The lumber came this afternoon.”’ 

‘‘We put up the shelves today and covered them 
with paper. We cut the paper off a big roll. We 
measured five feet four inches three times because we 
had three shelves.”’ 

‘I showed my group how to write the abbreviations 
for inches, feetand yard today. My teacher said I did 
it well. Idon’t believe they can all doit now, though.”’ 

‘‘Kenneth and his committee are cutting the paper 
for the awning. They are going to paint two-inch 
orange stripes on it. They made a scalloped edge 
with a big circle.” 

‘‘Barbara is chairman of the fruit committee. The 
children are cutting pictures of vegetables from maga- 
zines for her. We are going to look at them when we 
make our patterns.” 

‘Leicester sent a check for the lumber today. 
wrote a letter too. 
forty-four cents. 


He 
The lumber cost one dollar and 


Deering Lumber Company, 
Melrose, Mass. 
Dear Sirs, 
We are sending a check for the lumber. 
glad to get it so promptly. 
Very truly yours, 
Leicester Johnson, 
Chairman of the Carpenters’ Committee.’’ 


We were 


‘“‘Bernard is painting the stripes on the awning. 
He put newspapers down in the hall so the paint 
wouldn’t get on the floor. I noticed that he went 
outside some of the lines with the paint.” 

‘“‘We started making vegetables today. 
to cut our own patterns from newspaper. 
to make a squash.”’ 

“Our vegetables are made of cloth stuffed with 
paper. It’s fun to paint them.” 

‘‘Barbara spilled the paint today. 
pany, too. What a mess!” 

“IT helped Natalie make some cranberries today. 
Our teacher gave us some salt and flour to mix up. 
She let us put some red ink in it too.”’ 

“Our principal gave Natalie some red water-color 
paint today. She painted the cranberries darker red. 
We think they look better.”’ 

‘‘We have some scales now. 
use them yet. 


We had 
I’m trying 


We had com- 


We don’t know how to 
I hope I can learn first.”’ 

“Our principal brought us some more scales today. 
They only weigh up to four pounds. I don’t believe 
we can weigh our big pumpkins on them.”’ 

‘Lee has printed a lot of signs. 
with a funny g. 
of vegetable.” 


‘‘We have named our stand ‘The Sunshine Market.’ 
Leicester and Jack printed the sign and put it up on 
the front where everyone can see it.”’ 

“Two S’s on a pumpkin is our trademark. That 
means Grade A. Our products are all Grade A.”’ 


He spelled squash 
Someone thought it was a new kind 


“IT bought the vegetables for our Thanksgiving 
dinner at the Sunshine Market today. Don is the 


new proprietor. He had to keep looking at the price 
list.” 


‘“‘We must learn our number facts. It takes too 
long to keep looking up the answers on the number 
cards. When we learn them we can buy more things.”’ 


Through activities aroused along the lines of the 
children’s interests and needs, the following corre- 


lated subjects naturally entered into the unification of 
the work. 


Arithmetic. 


Table of linear measure. 
12 inches, in. = 1 foot, ft. 
3 feet, ft.=1 yard, yd. 


Table of weight. 
16 ounces, oz.=1 pound, Ib. 


Number facts learned. 


The price list published weekly by the Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Agriculture was 
the basis of prices charged for market products. 


Dates when products are harvested. 
Reading. 


Reading of price list. 

Stories originated and read to the class. 

Interpreting pictures from the ‘National 
graphic Magazine.”’ 

Making a book of illustrated stories. 


Geo- 


Language. 


Sentence sense, composition limited to three sen- 
tences. 
Letter writing. 
Simple business letter. 
Informal invitations. 
Correct usage in conversation. 
Telephone conversation. 
Clear enunciation. 


Vocabulary growth. 


New words. 


products referring 
proprietor facts 

scales trade mark 
label Grade A 
substitute high pressure 
department agriculture 
salesmanship display 


Miscellaneous Information. 


State Agriculture Department. 
Agricultural College. 
Opportunities to be derived from each for market 
owners. 
Grading of products. 
Lumber Company. 
Ordering and receiving lumber. 
Payment of lumber bill. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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SALARIES 


By JoHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


HE business depression has presented many 

problems, not alone to the individual but to 

every municipality. How to carry on the 
necessary activities and at the same time relieve, so 
far as possible, the tax burden is a problem that 
demands the attention of the best minds in our 
financial world. 


It is inevitable that many suggestions eco- 
nomically unsound have been and will continue to 
be brought forward. Among other suggestions is 
that of reducing the salaries of teachers. Such a 
move would undoubtedly result in some slight 
saving of money, but the effect upon the future of 
our country would be unfortunate. We were a 
long time realizing that the compensation paid our 
educators was not in proportion to the responsibility 
placed upon them, and for that reason we were not 
able to attract enough red-blooded men and women 
to our schools. This condition has gradually 
adjusted itself and the profession has, as a result, 
assumed something like its proper place in the social 
order. We no longer think of an applicant for a 
position in our schools in terms of what her services 
will cost, but rather in terms of service to the chil- 
dren of the community. The result has been a 
better personnel in our schools, a better grade of 
work and a finer product graduating from them. 


We do not believe that the citizens of our land 
are willing to dispense with these advantages. 
We can and should adjust our general expenses to 
meet the reduction in income, but we certainly do 
not want to penalize the future generation. The 
children in our schools must bear the entire burden 
of any curtailment in our educational activities, 
and lower salaries would inevitably mean a gradual 
lowering in the standards of teaching, and with it 
lessen the advantages for our children. 


A real teacher is the most important factor in 
any school; she is the source of inspiration to count- 
less children who are fortunate enough to come 
under her influence. Her work can never become 
mechanical; it requires years of preparation and 
constant study. She influences the children more 
than any other person in the community and cer- 
tainly is worthy of her wage. 
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Birst Day of School 


State of Washington, N. D. SHOWALTER, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


‘HEN a child enters school on the first day 
he has taken an important step. His attitude 
|| toward school is as yet unformed. A happy, 
attractive restful personality, the teacher, 
in an attractive room, fills him with a sense of 
joyous adventure. He likes the soft curtains, the 
plant or two, the attractive table with picture books, 
the hammers and saws and clean white boards, the 
balls, bean bags and blocks, and the pictures that 
hang low enough to be seen. 

But whole-hearted joy is not his until he finds that 
his contribution to the room tends to make it perfect. 
Several pictures cut from magazines must be hung 
and a vase of water must be filled with flowers. 
He has been drawn into the activity of the room. 
Now the teacher is ready to 


(c) Use of past experiences and information in 
conversations; in solving problems; and in clear 
thinking about the content of what is read. 

(d) Command of the simpler forms of oral expression. 
The teacher’s problem is not only to encourage but to 
secure conscious attention to correct forms of language. 
This habit formed through conversation and class 
discussion helps in reading later, for when the child 
gets the thought he knows how it should be expressed. 

(e) A comprehensive speaking vocabulary, equal to 
the subject-matter of the basal book. This helps in the 
comprehension of words, groups of wordsand sentences. 

(f) Accuracy in enunciation and pronunciation 
which secures right habits in reading and eliminates 
the need for corrective exercises. 

(g) desire to* read. 


begin the actual work of the 
day which is so carefully. 
planned that no one thing 
will take longer than fifteen 
minutes. This first day’s 
program is not formal but 
is given as one among many 
probable ones. 

A simple little song, an 
introduction to the bulletin 
board, how to pass to the 
basement, the choosi%g of a 
seat, a singing game, the use 
of crayons, and the joy of 
learning to repeat a nursery 


The new Elementary Course of Study, 
completed in 1930 for the State of Washington, 
is an example of applying modern, self-active 
methods in the public-school curriculum. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD has the privilege of 
presenting extracts from it for the benefit of 
our readers at large. In giving us authority 
for publication, Superintendent Showalter 
wrote, ‘If our work can be made to have a 
larger usefulness, through the medium of your 
Magazine, we are indeed happy. The sole 
purpose of our course of study is the improve- 
ment of childhood and youth.” 

This purpose is truly achieved in the progres- 
sive teaching of Washington. 


(This should be accom- 
plished by providing experi- 
ences which contribute to 
the child’s pleasure.) 


Seeing others read appeals 
to the.instinct of imitation. 

The teacher reads part of 
the story and the pupils get 
the rest through a study of 
the pictures. 

Anticipatory study of pic- 
tures to find out what the 
story is about. 

Attaching meanings to 


rhyme, are wonders that 
pale before the significance 
of seeing that rhyme written upon the blackboard and 
of actually reading it. When the child goes home to 
tell Mother that he can read he has become a citizen 
of the first grade and he is eager for the second 
day. 


PRE-PRIMER PERIOD 


The Teacher’s Aims for This Period Are: 


To provide abundant material of many types 
in order to initiate a variety of activities that meet 
individual experiences. 

To select materials and methods of procedure that 
will create a desire to read. 

To get children ready to read by building appercep- 
tive centers through: 


(a) Material which will provide relatively wide 
experiences (stories, pictures, observation, nature 
study, songs, poetry and games). 

(b) Facility in the use of ideas. (Use of material in 
expressing ideas in a thoughtful, effective way. 
Drawing, freehand cutting, painting, modeling, and 
construction.) 


rhymes by original illustra- 
tions. 

Recognizing names of colors, toys, pupils’ names, 
familiar objects. There is no need for emphasizing 
words not frequently encountered in reading. For 
example, stove, piano. Consult Thorndike’s ‘‘Word 
List,”’ and Gates’ ‘‘Primary List.” 

Handling book and looking at the pictures. 

Making booklets. 


The range of ideas and the usable vocabulary 
acquired by the child in the pre-primer period deter- 
mine his progress in the first stage of reading. During 
the pre-primer period multiple sensory appeal should 
be carefully planned by the teacher: Appeal 
to the eye, ear, verbal organs of speech and 
motor-hand. This is the important period in 
first-grade reading. During this time, from five 
to nine weeks, the habits that are to endure must 
be established. 

The room should be divided into ability groups. 
The use of any standard test is helpful in grouping, 
but cannot be relied upon as a definite basis. If 
this is not possible, the teacher should group the 
children temporarily and re-group them later accord- 
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ing to their progress. No reading matter should 
be presented that does not insure the gaining and 
holding of the interest of every child. His interest 
is assured if the reading material presented in this initial 
period is the direct outgrowth of his own experience. 

For example, on the ninth day of school a 
First B pupil brought a turtle to school. The 
children were very much excited about it, and, 
being unhampered by any self-consciousness, they 
expressed themselves as little children often do 
under the stress of emotion, in verse, as follows: 


Turtles walk, 

And turtles swim, 
Orange and black 
Are under him, 

His feet go in 

When he goes to bed, 
Funny, funny, 
Funny little turtle. 


It was written upon the blackboard by the teacher 
as it was dictated, line by line, with frequent changes 
as classmates would comment that certain contribu- 
tions did not “‘sing.’’ At last it was satisfactory 
to the group. Several of the children volunteered to 
read it alone. As they did so every member of the 
class was just as eagerly reading the poem himself. 
When they returned at noon the precious bit of 
verse had been printed on a sheet of tag board and 
it became the material for a quick, vital, interesting 
reading lesson. The next morning the following 
phrases were presented for phrase drill and made 
a part of their permanent vocabulary: , 


Orange and black. 
He goestobed. He. 


He has. 
Black. 


A pet brought to school, a walk, a happening in 
school, a gift to the room, a story about a piece of 
furniture that the children have constructed, are 
but a few of the topics upon which a story or a poem 
may be made and reading material procured. A large 
unit of work around which may be built a series of 
stories may be undertaken. These charts should be 
kept where they may bereadandre-read. Afewstories 
written as the result of classroom experiences follow: 


1. After completing a grocery store, 
composed the following story which 
was used as a reading lesson. Later 
each child was given a mimeo- 
graphed copy to be put in a book 
of experiences which he made and 
illustrated. The story is as follows: 


the group 


OurR STORE 


We made a store in school. 
The boys made the shelves. 
They made them of boxes. 
The girls made the food. 
They made vegetables of clay. 
They made fruit of clay. 

We took turns selling food. 


2. One day while the children were making 
butter cartons for their grocery store the question was 
asked, ‘‘How is butter made?”’ A discussion followed. 
Donald told how his grandmother made butter on 
her farm, and the children thought it would be fun 
to churn some real butter at school. After the butter 
was churned, one child said he was going to tell his ° 
little brother how butter was made, for he was sure 
the little brother did not know. Several exclaimed 
that they, too, were going to tell their brothers and 
sisters. The children were told that they might 
write a story about churning butter and that each 
might have a copy to take home. 

Several children gave lengthy descriptions of the 
process. They were told that they must tell only the 
important things or their story would be too long. 


Conversation: 


Teacher: Now let us write down the things we did. 
Pupil: Churning butter would be a good name. 
I know what we did first. We put cream in a bowl. 


Teacher: What kind of cream was it? Yes, it 
must be sour. What was the next thing we did? 
Pupil: We took turns beating the cream. We, 


washed the butter before we ate it. We salted the 
butter. I don’t like butter that isn’t salted. The 


next thing we did was best of all. We ate the butter 
on crackers. 


The final form of the chart was as follows: 


CHURNING BUTTER 


We churned butter at school. 

We put sour cream in a bowl. 

We took turns beating the cream. 
We salted the butter. 

We ate the butter on crackers. 


Procedures for Pre-Primer Reading. 


Action words and games are among the first reading 
material provided: read in answer to teacher’s ques- 
tions. Selected phrases and words are taught. New 
sentences made by the teacher containing known words 
and phrases. This is a test of pupil’s ability to recog- 
nize words and phrases taught. 


4. Nature Study. 


Teacher writes on blackboard: 


I saw a robin this morning. 
I saw a yellow buttercup yesterday. 


Encourage pupils to find out what the 
message is. 

Encourage children to bring in results 
of observation. 


The teacher writes the messages on 
board. 


Keeping bird, wild flower, tree-bud 
calendars. 


Mode of traveling written beside 
the name of birds that children have 
observed: 
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A robin hops, runs, flies. 


Place on blackboard questions for children to answer 
after observation: 


Are all leaves the same shape? 
How does Mother Nature help to plant the 
dandelion seeds? 


5. Games. 


Directions given orally at first; written on black- 
beard later. 


Guessing from written descriptions: 


I live in this room. 
I am round. 
I have two hands. 
I have no feet. 
I have a face. 
I have no eyes, nose or mouth. 
What am I? 
(Clock) 


6. Activities. 


Story told in morning exercises or the story hour. 

Children express some of their ideas by construc- 
tion work. 

Children tell what they have made: 


We made the bear’s house. 
We made some trees. 
We put the house among the trees. 


7. Labels. 


Above a library table: ‘‘Come and look at us.’ 

Beside a plant: ‘‘Josephine brought me to school.”’ 

Pictures of animals, birds and trees, with their names 
beneath. 

Beside the clay jar: ‘‘Can you find the animals I 
could make?”’ 

Under a curtain: ‘‘A daily surprise.” 


’ 


8. Letters. 


On the blackboard, on a space reserved for ‘‘good 
news,’ the teacher may write a letter to her class, 
commenting upon some happening of the day, a 
new dress that Mary has, an apple box that John has 
brought to make a stool, or a good lesson of the day 
before. 

It is not necessary to memorize the beginning 
stories in the primer before they are read if the situa- 
tions in the classroom are utilized to build a meaning- 
ful vocabulary. These are some of the possibilities: 


(1) Routine matters in the daily life of the class, 
directions such as: 


Please put away your work. 

Who will help with the lunch money today? 
Get ready for the assembly. 

You may go out to play. 


(2) Daily lists of housekeepers: 


Will you take care of the chairs, John? 
Will you be librarian, Doris? 
Will you get the lunch tables ready, Douglas? 


(3) Daily news bulletin. 


MORNING NEws 
Mary is absent today. 
She is ill. 
We shall write her a letter. 
Shall we start our house today? 


The boxes are in the storeroom. 
What shall we do first? 


(4) Individual charts of summer experiences or other 
experiences outside of school. 


JouN’s Story 
We went camping. 
Mother and Daddy went, too. 
We went out in a big boat. 
We went swimming every day. 
I can swim now. 
My dog can swim, too. 


(5) Chart stories of work done during the free work 
period. | 
Davip’s AIRPLANE 
I made an airplane. 
I made it of wood. 
It has a big body. 
It has one wing. 
It is a monoplane. 
I play that I am the pilot. 
I fly far, far away. 


(6) Stories of group experiences. 


Miss Smith wanted to buy some things from our 
garden. 

Various drill devices for word and phrase recognition 
can be worked out by any thoughtful teacher. 


Summary. 


1. Situation provided by the teacher. 

2. Pupils learn the whole nursery rhyme, compose 
orally a description of a constructive activity, or a 
story in the exact words in which it is later to be read. 

3. They tell the teacher exactly how to write the 
material on the board. 

4. They read the story as a whole. 

5. They learn to recognize individual lines and 
phrases. 

6. They learn to recognize and remember the 
individual words (those that the teacher knows are 
in the basal text and others the teacher wants to 
add to their permanent vocabulary). 


Emphasis should not be placed upon words or 
phrases not in the text nor in the everyday experience 
of children. 

INCIDENTAL READING 
1. General Management of the School. 


Recognize name attached to request to perform 
some school activitity, as, ‘‘Close the door,”’ written on 
blackboard. 

Names of songs and poems children are memorizing, 
written on blackboard. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Good Times Together 


By Nina B. Lamkin, Author “Good Times for All Times” 


HE autumn days are here again and the 
school family is assembling after many happy 
summer experiences. It is September, the 
transition month between summer and 
2} autumn. In the southern part of the United 
States it is one of the warmest months of the year and 
often farther north the September days are warm, 
but the evenings are usually cool, and these cool, 
golden, hazy autumn evenings are some of the most 
beautiful of the whole year. 

In the days of Charlemagne, the first of the Holy 
Emperors, A. D. 742, September was known as the 
Harvest month. In Switzerland it bears that name 
today. In some parts of this country the grain and 
other fruits of the field are to be harvested and stored 
away for the winter. What crops are being harvested 
in the locality where you live? Autumn is a wonderful, 
changing picture. All living things are preparing for 
winter. 

Considering some of the interesting things which 
you will probably be doing in the classroom during 
September, these thoughts are presented to you as 
suggestions for assembly programs which may grow 
out of the class work in English, nature study, the 
social sciences and music. 


I. Stories of the Summer. 
11. Nature Prepares for the Winter. 
III. An Autumn Evening Outdoor Party. 


I 
STORIES OF THE SUMMER 


Each group in each school in this country has mate- 
rial for this program which will be different from every 
ather group. This in itself is interesting. Each of 
you has a program to create from the summer with 
its trails and trips, its expeditions and explorations, its 
activities and achievements. How wonderful it 
would be if we could gather these together in one great 


“experience meeting, but you can share yours with all 


of the friends near by and perhaps you can exchange 
experiences with those farther away. Boys and girls 
in our country and in foreign lands often write letters 


about things that they have been doing. Have any 


of you a foreign correspondent? 
program will have an added interest. 


If so, then your 


The Program: 


1. Songs. That one of last year’s songs which you 
like the best, and one of the songs which you heard 
most often during the summer. 

2. A Picture of Summer Travel. Prepare a large 
map with all of the places which your group visited 
during the summer indicated. Mark these in a very 
bright color so that they can easily be seen from the 
platform. 

One child, selected by the group, tells where the 
members of the group spent the summer. She 
locates the places on the map, and tells who the 
children were who traveled to the north, east, south 
and west. Perhaps someone went on an ocean liner 
to some other country. 

3. How We Traveled. The group selects some- 
one to tell ‘“‘How We Traveled”: hiking, by train, by 
small boat, by large steamer, by automobile, by 
airplane. 

4. Where We Traveled. Another one of the group 
tells about the mountains, or wherever ‘the paths of 
our journey led us. 

5. Another song which we know and which we 
discovered that a great many other people knew too. 

6. The Experience Which We Liked the Best. 
Several members of the group relate briefly one experi- 
ence which each of them liked the best from the 
summer’s experiences. Did you visit a cave? Learn 
to swim? Climb a mountain? Explore a forest? Find 
a new friend? 

7. Special Experiences. Select two or three of the 
most exciting experiences that any pupil had and 
dramatize them. Use pantomime, or pantomime 
and dialogue, to express the action. Can the audience 
guess what the experience was from the scene drama- 
tized? 

8. Close with a good marching song. 


Other programs may be related to history activities. 
The children illustrate and describe interesting places 
in different parts of the country about which they are 
studying and which some of them have seen. Those 
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who have visited New York have probably seen an 
ocean steamer, the Statue of Liberty, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the home of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Hudson River. 

A program following ‘‘How They Traveled”’ might 
give an opportunity to share interesting information 
about transportation through the activities in social 
science, as, stories and reproductions of an Indian 
drag, a covered wagon, horseback travel, the bark 
canoe. 


II 
NATURE PREPARES FOR THE WINTER 


There are many wonders revealed to us in the 
living world around us. Suppose we choose the 
birds and the trees, and see what changes the autumn 
brings. 

1. One of your songs about birds, or ‘The Bobo- 

link.’”! 
2. The Passing of the Birds. One or more chil- 
dren who, through nature-study activities, have 
observed some of the habits of birds at different 
seasons, observe the September restlessness of birds 
familiar to their part of the country. Which birds are 
leaving; which are remaining? You probably dis- 
covered that many weeks ago the first migrants 
started on their southward journey, the more delicate 
insect-eaters going first before the goldfinches and 
other late nesters had finished housekeeping. Some- 
one says, ‘‘It is getting too cold for the little fellows.” 
Is it? The small winter wren remains in the north. 
His coat is no warmer than that of other birds who 
have begun their southward journey. It is not the 
cold that takes away the majority of our summer 
birds, it is the decrease of the food supply. Insects 
disappear and only those birds who feed on seeds and 
buds or are able to glean insects from the crevices of 
tree and fence, can live in the cold. There are many 
more interesting things that pupils can tell about the 
migration of birds in their locality. 


3. Colors in Nature. One member of a group who 
has been studying the changes in nature’s coloring 
tells this fascinating story. 

What things in nature right around us have changed 
color? What colors have they changed to? Do you 
know what made them change? 

The Falling Leaves. Someone tells the story of 
how the trees prepare for winter. The deciduous 
trees, those that lose their leaves, have an interesting 
history of annual change. They have continued to 
grow until the late summer. Now, as autumn 
approaches, the flow of sap is very much lessened. 
The great quantities of water which the leaves have 
given off during the summer must now be saved for 
moisture during the winter. It is something like a 
drought situation which we might face. The moisture 
during the winter is formed into ice and is not avail- 
able. The leaf cannot carry on its work of manufac- 
turing food, because it gets its moisture from the soil 
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1 “A Book of Children’s Songs,’ by Adolf Weidig. Clayton, 
Summy Company. 
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through the roots and then the stem or branch. 
Can you find the layer which forms across the stem 
of the leaf to separate leaf from tree? Then when a 
gust of wind has blown off the leaf, see if you can 
find the scar which is healed and in this way the loss 
of moisture is prevented. Illustrate with a tree 
branch before the leaves have fallen from it, and one 
which has lost its leaves. 


4. The Spring Buds. This can be worked up in a 
little scene: One group has examined the trees and 
discovered that during the summer the tree has been 
forming buds. Many of the trees have taken valu- 
able food material, manufactured by the leaves, and 
stored it in the buds and other parts of the tree. This 
assures growth for the spring. One child discovers 
that some buds have a hairy lining which helps to 
protect them from the cold, and also helps to keep 
the moisture in the bud. Someone asks, ‘‘What hap- 
pens if ice forms in the bud?’’ Someone else who has 
looked this up tells the group that if the ice forms in the 
spaces between the cells, the growth centers, and not 
in the cells, no damage is done. 

The group has brought in branches of the lilac, 
cherry and horse-chestnut to show the buds. 

Some of the references which the children could 
consult in gathering material for. the scene are: 
Downing, “Our Living World,’’! and _ Rogers, 
“‘Trees,’’ 2 ‘‘The Nature Library.” 

5. Our Preparation for the Winter. What are we 
doing to get ready for the winter? © 

Instead of telling this as a story it can be made into 
an interesting dramatization as these characters 
come together, the farmer, the grocer, the housewife, 
the father in the city, the children in school. 


AN AUTUMN EVENING OUTDOOR PARTY 


The cool, hazy evening is just the time to have an 
outdoor party. First build a fire the way the Indians 
did, the logs laid crosswise so that they point in the 
four directions. Fill in the center with plenty of 
leaves and small wood. Light the fire. As it burns 
and scents the air with smoky autumn odor, march 
around the fire, winding up a long line into several 
circles and sing some of the songs that you like best; 
then give a yell for your school. Break up into groups 
with leaders and play some rollicking games, for the 
air is cool and crisp. 


1. Greensward Tag. 


Decide on the boundary for your group, outside of’ 


which no one may go and remain in the game. 
Appoint a tagger, perhaps two. Give each of these 
players a bright scarf to carry so that everyone can 
identify them. Play the game as you would a regular 
tag game. Any one is safe who touches the greens- 


‘ward with one hand only. No one can remain quiet 


more than the time that it takes to count ten. When 


1 University of Chicago Press. 
2 Doubleday, Doran Company. 
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Studies in Living Art 


“GOLDEN DAYS” 
Painted by EDWARD DUFNER, N.A. 


@FQ|N describing his painting, ‘‘Golden Days,” 
| 2°] reproduced for picture study in our new series 
| by contemporary artists, Mr. Dufner says: 
‘‘My first thought was to give expression to 


abandon of the game ‘Ring-Around-the-Rosy.’ 
Their fresh and happy faces and green and pink 
frocks, with patches of sunshine dancing on them, 
interested me much, and was an effect well worth 
trying for. On the canvas the light is of late after- 
noon on a clear day when the sunshine becomes warm 
and glowing, and every- 
thing in nature seems trans- 
formed, taking on a more 
beautiful appearance. The 
light comes through the 
clusters of leaves and plays 
in spots upon the children 
as they swing around. 

‘‘The picture was painted 
at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 
and all the children in it 
go to the country school 
there, very near to where 
I live in the summer. 
If you were to walk along 
the road, you would prob- 
ably see the boy in the pic- 
ture, running up and down 


AN APPRECIATION OF YOUR SUN- 
LIGHT PICTURES 


Slight and frail and shimmering, green, 
The birch leaves sway, and screen 
From sordid view the lake between. 


Sunlit ripples swirl around 
Little white ducklings, and no sound 
Breaks forth to mar this peace profound. 


What is this tinkle light, 
Suppressed, yet ringing bright, 
Now silenced lest the birds take flight? 


Some children, laughing, gay, 


continued to paint portraits which began to attract 
attention to his work. Saving his earnings, he 
studied in the Buffalo School of Art, earned a scholar- 
ship in the Art Students’ League, New York, and 
eventually went to Paris where he painted in the 
Julien Academy and also studied in the Whistler 
Studio. French art critics responded so favorably 
to his work that he was enabled to remain several 
years in Paris. His canvases, with their quality 
of light, and appreciative feeling for nature, began to 
be accepted and hung in art galleries abroad and in this 
country. 

Chance favored his first 
painting of child life. One 
day he was executing a 
landscape which included a 
lake, foliage and a mossy 
bank, when a group of little , 
children gathered about him 
to watch him work. ‘Put 
us in your picture,’’ they 
begged. ‘‘See how gay my 
pink dress looks against 
the waters of the lake.” 
‘‘And mine too,”’ exclaimed 
another. ‘‘And my new 
suit,” added a boy. So 
Mr. Dufner sketched in the 


figures and the children 
that road, imitating an Are hushed in midst of play, returned patiently for many 
automobile by making a Enraptured by this summer day. days until the painting 


purring noise, or you would 
see him rolling an old tire 
down the slope. The child 
in the center has on a print 
dress and her sister, directly 
behind, wears a very red 
dress, while the tall girl, the 
teacher, wears a green sweater. When you are in 
the country hold a mirror in front of you and look 
through it at the sunset. You will see how much 
more effective the beauties of nature are, brought 
out in this way. You will get a fine idea of how an 
artist has the great pleasure of seeing nature as the 
Creator always wishes us to see it.” 

Edward Dufner, National Academician, and mem- 
ber of various other art organizations in America, 
has reached, through his appealing paintings of child- 
hood a place of great distinction among collectors and 
the art public. He had a talent for drawing from 
boyhood. When he was old enough to work, he 
secured a position as apprentice and messenger boy 
in an architect’s office, with the privilege of obtaining 
a few lessons in: drafting and perspective. This 
proved not to be his desired profession, and he began 
painting portraits from photographs. This led him 
to a position in a crayon artist’s studio where he 


Comes one with vision pure, 
With brush strokes soft and sure, 
Rare soul who makes such scenes endure. 


—Lynette Aveduke, July 4, 1928, Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 


was finished. This canvas 
was exhibited in New York 
the following winter and 
found an immediate pur- 
chaser. Others of similar 
subject were painted, 
among them Mr. Dufner’s 
celebrated ‘‘Golden Days’’; ‘‘The Morning Stroll,” 
which was awarded the Walter Lippincott prize by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; ‘‘Over the Hill’; 
“Margaret by the Window’’; ‘‘SSummer Joys,” a 
painting in which two children seated on the bank of a 
stream watch the rhythmic floating of water fowls, and 
‘Around the Fire,’’ a group of boys and girls whose 
radiant faces are lighted by the dancing flames of an 
autumn bonfire. 

In addition to the impetus to art appreciation which 
Mr. Dufner has given through exhibits and permanent 
collections of his paintings, he has enjoyed an enviable 
and rich teaching experience. After his study and 
first recognition in Paris he was called to the Buffalo 
Art School as professor of painting. Later, he 
accepted a position as instructor of drawing and 
painting in the Art Students League, New York. 
Mr. Dufner believes that art, in its fundamental 
importance, was created to carry its lovers beyond 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Art in Childhood 


September Art Subjects 


By LOUISE 


s|ET shows seem to be the hobby of young 
folks everywhere these days. Surely no 
project can be more full of live interest 
and spontaneity than the care of pets and, 
sometime during the year, having the privilege 
of displaying these creatures together with those of 
one’s fellow schoolmates. As a town is represented 
by the children in its schools, such a display immedi- 
ately enlists the interest of citizens as well. Often 
merchants award prizes for various fine types of pets. 
A junior pet show as part of a county fair is a popular 
feature. Often it is part of a school fair or school 
circus. It ranks in importance with any outside 
hobby as agricultural pur- 
suits, garden making and 
fruit and vegetable raising. 
There has been a demand 
for poster ideas for pet 
shows and for projects about 
animals. Asimple and very 
effective poster can be made 
in silhouette style, either of 
cut paper or painted, and in 
black and white or in colors. Lettering should be pen- 
ciled on scratch paper and traced into place, or letters 
can be cut from paper and pasted into the correct 
places. The name of the artist should be added asa 
small balancing unit. Simplicity is the success of any 
poster design. Use as little lettering as possible and 
make your color scheme simple and harmonious. 
Some of the pet designs illustrated can be used as 
cover motifs on booklets. In such books, articles 
about pets with illustrations are added from time to 
time. Sheets with mounted clipped pictures may 
also be included. The lining paper should exemplify 
in decoration the subject of the book, with animal 
motifs for borders or all-over patterns. Little tail- 
pieces may be added to the articles. Some of these 


need advice. 


decorations may be lessons in repeated cut-paper 
problems, some stenciled or block printed, others 
painted in silhouette, and then there are naturalistic 


Note: Miss Tessin is ready to help you 
with your particular needs in art teaching. 
She will be glad to answer letters, stating grade, 
age of pupils,and phase of subject on which you 


Address, Louise D. Tessin, Milton Bradley 
Company, 74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass. 


D. TESSsIN 


These 
can be in full color or in tones of some one color as 
brown or blue. 


illustrations in pencil, crayon or water color. 


From former lessons in past issues of the magazine 
we can borrow the idea of animals developed in 
symmetric designs or animals drawn to fit a circle, 
triangle, square or ellipse. 

The stories in the book can be about individual pets 
and their usefulness, or pets one’s friends have. And 
then it is interesting to write about the pets of people 
from other parts of the world. Some of the written 
matter with illustrations can be short reviews of 
stories about pets that have been read in class. 

The Riding Hood” 
illustration in this issue is 
an example of simplicity 
in illustration work. The 
color scheme might be a 
light blue-gray wolf with 
lighter blue-gray inside the 
ears; the wolf’s eyes and 
Red Riding Hood’s hair, 
yellow-orange; his tongue 
and her dress, shoes and hood, red-orange; her basket, 
stockings and sky, light yellow; face and hands, 
flesh color; apron, white; grass in the foreground, 
green; path, yellow-brown; sand, light orange; 
farther strip of grass, yellow-green and tree blue-green. 

The spread this month is also the outcome of 
repeated requests for new Dutch material. The 
figures in this illustration are simple enough. An 
absence of detail.and the heavy lines gives the com- 
position strength. The coloring should be flat, light 
and vivid. 

Other settings for Dutch posters are suggested on 
the page of little Dutch mills, boats and houses. 
How delightfully the rainbow problem in the last 
February issue would apply here! 

If your class project for the term is a study of 
Holland instead of pets, there are tulip designs and 
paintings that can be developed in cut paper or paint. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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DELIGHTFUL SCENES FOR DUTCH POSTERS 
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DUTCH TILES 


A most delightful lesson in painting or crayon coloring, correlating with the Dutch poster design 
problem, is the development of Dutch tiles. These should be carried out in three tones of blue: light 
center, deeper border, and dark blue outlines. The subjects should be very simple. The little corner 


motifs should be a freehand repetition. Flowers, birds, animals and quaint simple figures, as well as 
ships and windmills, are good subjects for center illustrations. 


Make the tiles six or eight inches square. They should be uniform in size throughout the class. 
After the paintings are finished, mount the collection as a frieze over the blackboard. In connection 
with this lesson, see how much information you can bring to class about tiles, what they are made of, 
and where used, as bathrooms, wall coverings, stoves, fireplaces, floor covering, garden fountains and 
tea tiles. Sometimes a decorative tile is placed in the outside of the chimney as a decoration. 
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A GAY DUTCH POSTER 


Dutch posters are always deligl 
tive borders for the classroom. If 
width of the base of his poster the | 
seem continuous, or one, throughout 


Paint in clear, flat colors. Hi 
to the composition. The iky may 
yellow, orange, etc., and reflect the s 


See what you can do to develoy 
mills, boats or houses for a backgrot 


Vas 
8 


Louise D. Tessin 


> always delightful and make such attrac- 
lassroom. If each student will make the 
iis poster the same (A-B), the border will 
1e, throughout. 


at colors. Heavy outlines give strength 
The iky may be blue, light yellow, deep 
id reflect the same color in the water. 


1 do to develop similar designs using other 
for a background setting. 
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A STONE MILL FOR THE SAND TABLE 


A B 


1. A BREAKFAST FOOD CARTON (CAROROARD) B | 


2.OR A TIN CAN AROUND WHICH A 
COLLAR OF WHITE OR CREAM PAPER CO 
HAS BEEN PASTED. 
3. PAINT THE EFFECT OF STONES IN bad 
GRAY COLOR, LEAVING TINY WHITE 
SPACES BETWEEN. OR GAY RORDERS 


MAY BE PAINTED ABOUT THE TOP OF THE MILL. 

4. ROOF 1S CUT OF COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER. 

S—- WINDOWS ARE PAINTED ON PAPER, 
CUTOUT AND PASTED ON. 


b— DOOR MAY BE CuT OUT OR PASTED 
ON. 


T- MAKE WINGS OF MILL 

OF COLORED 
CONSTRUCTION 

PAPER 


PATTERN FOR 
ROOF 


B®. ATTACH WINGS TO MILL 
WITH HATPIN. PLACE A 
BEAD ON EITHER SIDE OF 
WINGS A-B= CARTON 


X ~ WINGS 
\F PIN 1S SHORT, THE POINT 
MAY BE THRUST INTO A 
CORK ON INSIDE OF MILL-C. 
9. PLACE OLD MIRROR INTO 
SAND BOX , ADD SAND, 
PLACE MILL IN SANO, ADD 
BITS OF GREENS, SMALL 
STICKS, _ PERHAPS Ducks 
OF CLAY OR 
SUCH As ARE FOUND IN THE 
5 & 1O STORES. 
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QUAINT BOOK ENDS 


BASE ANDO BACK CVT FROM PAPER 


1—Yellow. MAY BE ANY PATTERN 

2—Pink. SHAPE OR CUT 3% INCHES 
EXACTLY WIDE 

3—Blue-violet. ALIKE 

4—Emerald green. 


5—White. 
6—Edges of back and base, yellow-green. 
7—Back and base, tin andspace marked x, deep bright 
green. 
Face, neck, arms and hands, flesh color. 
Flowers, gay tints; leaves various greens. 
Line base with green felt. Use glue. 
Trim edges neatly. 


A 


BACK SECTION 
BASE AND BACK 
MAY BE ANY 
SHAPE SHOULD 
MATCH EACH 
OTHER 
LOVISE 
TESSIN 


FLOWER GIRL 


GALVANIZED 
TIN 
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BACK SECTION 


MAY BE MADE HIGHER IF DESIRED 
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Something to Do 


A Home-Life Project 


First-grade children enter school in the fall with a 
wealth of experience in home life that the alert 
teacher should utilize in becoming acquainted with 
her pupils and in laying the foundation for their 
school experience. 

The picture shows a unit of work centering about 
home life and composed of individual and group 
projects. The children were encouraged to tell 
about various activities going on in their homes. 
The teacher suggested that they might make a play- 
house of their own at school and carry on some of the 
activities their fathers and mothers did at home. 
The children brought their own materials and made 
what they desired. 

They furnished the parlor with a floor lamp, piano, 
radio, davenport, and a hooked rug. The two girls 
shown in the illustration on the davenport are making 
a hooked rug for the bedroom. The dresser in the 
bedroom is filled with doll clothes and bed linen. 
In the bedroom the children are putting to 
bed the rag dolls that they made. The bed has 
sheets, a spread, pillows, and quilts made by the 
girls. 

One of the girls in the kitchen is reading recipes 
that the class composed and made into a cook book. 
The other girl is playing cook at the stove made 
from an orange crate with a cheese box for a warming 
oven. 

The boy ‘in the dining-room is weaving a flower 
basket like the one on the table. 

The recipes on the blackboard were used by the 
children in preparing a luncheon for their mothers. 
The health posters on the screen were made 
by the pupils as an outgrowth of hygiene discus- 
sions of habits to be formed in the home and at 
school. 


At a primary assembly in the spring the class used 


the playhouse as a setting for dramatizing, ‘‘The 
Family,’ from the Elson-Runkle ‘Teachers’ Manual.” 
They sang, ‘Sewing School’ and “Busy Folks’ 
from the ‘‘Progressive Book, One,”’ and also ‘‘My 
Dolly’s Lullaby” in ‘‘Songs of Childhood.’”’ The 
setting was used on many occasions to dramatize 
stories that introduced good manners as ‘Playing 
Party’ in the Bolenius ‘Primer’? and ‘Mother 
Hubbard’s Party” in the ‘‘Story Hour Primer.”’ 

During the phonics period original rhymes were 
developed and typed into a class book with illustra- 
tions. 

Many original reading stories were composed by the 
class and put into a large book for chart reading. 
Some of the stories were illustrated by the children on 
slides and shown through the stereopticon lantern. 
One was a picture of a boy making a chair. The 
story was written with a primer typewriter. 


I like to saw. 

I like to pound nails. 
I am making a chair. 
It is for our playhouse. 


Another story read: 


See our chairs. 

They are blue. 

Donald made one chair. 
Roy made the other chair. 
We can sit in our chairs. 


One of the greatest values in a home-life project 
such as this is the great amount of creative activity 
work it provides that does not demand the direct 
supervision of the teacher. 


—HELEN SUNDEEN, Whittier School, Seattle, Washington. 


The playhouse was a background for much of the school work 


if 
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Primary Number Work 


Nearly all children can count to ten when they 
begin school, and occasionally you find a child who 
can count much further, but’ they are the exceptions 
not the rule. Many times the children who can 
count so glibly to ten have no real conception of 
number, and this is where the first-grade teacher 
must start her work. Figures must be made to 
really mean something. We must show the child 
that the number four is something besides a mere 
word. By using concrete examples the _ teacher 
should create images for him. He must be made to 
understand that the word four means nothing of 
itself, but that when it is combined with the name of 
some object it has a real significance. Bunches of 
colored sticks may be purchased from kindergarten 
supply houses that are ideal for this purpose. Marbles, 
colored cardboard discs, checkers and dominoes may 
be used to advantage. 

When you feel that your 


When the children have a fair knowledge of the 
combinations, start your number stories. Originate 
the stories yourself at first, but as soon as you feel 
that the children understand what you want, let them 
tell number stories. Make a game of it. Tell the 
first story yourself, and call on someone for the 
answer. Then the child who gives the correct answer 
has the privilege of making a story and of calling on a 
classmate to answer it. If you have the children 
originate number stories using different kinds of 
objects, you will get better results. Have a make- 
believe party one day, the stories dealing with the 
refreshments and the guests. The next day, have a 
marble game, with stories about different colored 
marbles and the players. A Christmas tree never 
fails to arouse interest, and the ornaments, gifts and 
guests are fine material for number stories. Easter 
storiesare popular. Rabbits, 
Easter eggs, nests, and chil- 


The progressive teacher has practical method 
suggestions to make to others. Many mothers 
have preschool help to offer. AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD welcomes these suggestions in 


children have grasped the 
significance of numbers, and 
when most of the class can 


dren can all be used to ad- 
vantage. There is a wealth 
of material to draw from’ if 


count to twenty, start work 
on the combinations. Here 


those accepted. 
again it is best to start with 


concrete objects. Sticks, 120 East 16th Street, New York City, enclosing 
spools, pebbles, grains of 
corn, and _ bright-colored ped envelope. 


paper discs are all good units 

to use. Letthechildren group the objects, and ascertain 
the answer by actual count. When your children can 
do this accurately and at a fair rate of speed, take 
away the object and let them use pictures of objects 
for a while. These may be cut from old magazines 
and catalogs, or if your time permits let the children 
draw simple objects on the blackboard. Finally 
take away all props and begin the drill for rapidity. 
Do not hurry the children when you first start this 
drill, and if a child makes a mistake correct it cheer- 
fully, or better stilt have some member of the class 
correct it for him. These drills for accuracy and 
rapidity should be both oral and written. As the 
children improve, the interval in which they are 
expected to answer the question should be shortened. 


brief form and will pay one dollar each for 


Address, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Editorial, 


a teacher will keep her eyes 
open and her imagination 
working. 

The secret of teaching 
primary number work is 
drill, drill, drill. When the 
children are tired of it in 
one form, substitute another that is more alluring. 
Never let yourself become discouraged. The children 
react to a teacher’s moods to a great extent. If she 
is full of enthusiasm and bubbling over with the spirit 
of conquest, the children will react favorably and 
learn even routine work without difficulty. If the 
children fail to get this drill in the primary grades, it is 
too bad. They are trying to build on an insecure 
foundation. Many times a child becomes discour- 
aged over hard work and low grades and leaves school 
as soon as possible. What children need is good 
foundation work that will enable them to do their 
work easily, a teacher with personality, and a system 
of grading that will encourage them to carry on. 
—Lucy VERMILLION, Rusk, Texas. 


Our How-To-Keep-Busy Table 


In our second-grade room we have had much 
pleasure with our ‘‘How-to-Keep-Busy”’ table. 
in reality, is three double primary tables pushed 
together to make one big table in the corner of the 
room. We make two uses of the table. We may 
choose something to do when we have finished our 
assigned plans of work, or we may choose something 
to use from the table in ‘‘free-choice period.” 

When the children work alone they may choose 
such things as books, stories or poems which have 
been read in class or by some member of the elass at 
home and recommended for this table. The children 
love to read these stories over again. Also we have 


This, 


a number of interesting seatwork books, one of a 
kind, which are published for use in the second grade. 
A child may work on a page and write his name at 
the bottom when finished. They are proud of their 
pages and like to look at them repeatedly and discuss 
them with the teacher or another member of the group. 

On our table we keep scissors and paste, for we 
may open the riddle-box. It may tell us to read and 
draw, or it may say “read,” “draw,” ‘‘cut’’ and 
‘“‘paste.”’ 

For work in groups or in two’s we have various 
games and tests which the children enjoy. We have 
packs of word cards which they use. Some of the 
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cards are: days of the week and months of the year 
with sentence stories about them; packs of cards of 
birds and animals; packs of cards of fruits and 
vegetables; cards with names of parts of the body; and 
small sets of flash cards for addition and subtraction. 

The material on the table is changed from time to 
time and it is quite thrilling to be the one to discover 
something new. 

I find the table a help to me in checking up the 
individual interests of the children. About once in 
two weeks during ‘“‘free-choice period’ I check up 
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to see what they are most interested in. Last week, 
in one group, I found six boys very much excited 
over a story of the “‘Graf Zeppelin’’ and a map on 
which they could trace its flight around the world. 
A little Japanese girl had been able to read the whole 
set of cards about the parts of the body and was 
smiling and anxious to show me. 

I really think our ‘‘How-To-Keep-Busy Table’’ 
is of as much interest to the teacher as to the children. 
I know we have all enjoyed it immensely in our room. 


—ALMA H. STEVENSON, Tustin, California. 


Beginning Science Teaching 


I have worked out an interesting and practical 
project to show the importance of electricity. 

The children lined a cigar box with tin foil and cut 
a piece of glass to fit the top. The girls cut dolls 
from tissue paper and dressed them in bright clothes 
of the same material. These were laid in the box 
with a glass fitted over the top. Then the glass was 
rubbed with a stick of wax. When the children wished 
the dolls to dance, they rubbed this wax-covered 
glass briskly with a silk cloth. We stared unbeliev- 
ingly at the dolls dancing on the top. The force 
drew the dolls up and down. 

Several children brought magnets and further 
proved the force theory by picking up nails and 
thumb tacks. Here I told them how pieces 
of steel are drawn out of injured people’s eyes 
with magnets. They combed their hair and 


rubbed their cat’s back to feel the electricity. 

A booklet was made illustrating and describing all 
these facts. In these were a group of pictures of 
modern conveniences, the origin of electricity and 
magnets. One page was devoted to pictures the 
children had found of the telegraph, telephone and 
other electrical appliances. 

I told them stories to show that the fine light wires 
in bulbs make connection with those of the power plant 
and needed only the touch of the child’s hand to send 
the right amount of force through to make light. 

. The children soon assumed an understanding of a 
very difficult subject to teach to the first and second 
grade. They acquired respect for those people who 
have made it possible for us to enjoy the comforts 
of modern electricity. 

—RutH McDANIEL, Fedora, South Dakota. 


A Third-Grade Dictionary Project 


Third-grade children love to tell stories. We gave 
our book reports orally in class. One little black- 
eyed Frank likes especially the stories of knights of 
Robin Hood’s day. One day I suggested that each 
write his favorite book-report story. Frank had 
chosen a story of Sir Roland, a brave knight, and as 
he was writing he decided that he wasn’t sure of the 
spelling of the word “knight.’”’ He came to me and 
said, ‘‘I don’t mean the night that comes after the 
day time is done; I want the knight that is a man.” 

I wrote the two words, “knight” and “night”’ 
on the blackboard, and we examined the spelling of 
each as I explained their meanings. We used the 
words in sentences to be sure we could use them 
corrrectly. I stopped here and told the children that 
often there were two words that sounded alike, but 
were spelled differently and had a different meaning. 
I gave several examples: ‘‘ate’’ and “eight,” “know” 
and ‘‘no,” ‘“‘see’’ and ‘“‘sea.’””’ The children soon 
found that they knew many others. Nick asked if 
I would let him write them on the blackboard. I did 
so. I decided to leave the matter for a few days, 
and before I knew it the blackboard was full of such 
words. One day in our reading lesson Joe said, 
“‘Oh, here’s another ‘ant.’ Before we had the ‘aunt,’ 
a lady, and now we have the ‘ant,’ a bug.’”’ In the 


midst of a reading lesson, a geography lesson, a 
spelling lesson, even in arithmetic at times, an ‘‘ate”’ 


or “eight’’ popped up and some little chap walked 
quietly to the blackboard and wrote his newly dis- 
covered treasure words. Treasures they were, for one 
little girl had her older sister help at home to find the 
longest list of words of similar sound but different 
spelling. For language, one day, we made oral 
sentences using each of these words. Another day 
we used part of the group in written sentences. 

Then came the day on which I borrowed a huge 
dictionary to show the children the flags of some of the 
countries we had read about in our geography text. 
Jack’s ever-ready ‘“‘why,”’ and the children’s amaze- 
ment at the size of the book led us farther. They 
wanted to examine the dictionary, so examine we did. 
I showed them the many pages, beginning with 
“fa,” and those with ‘“‘b.”” Then I asked if they would 
like to play a game. They were to tell me the next 
letter in the alphabet after the one I named. We 
varied the game later by writing a letter on the black- 
board, and then writing the letter that came before 
that one, in front of it. 

Next we wrote on the blackboard all the names of 
the different countries from our geography stories, 
noticing the letter each began with and arranged 
them alphabetically. We then took names of birds, 
a list of flowers, our own first names, and finally our 
last names and arranged these alphabetically. Next 
we took suggested words beginning with the- same 
(Continued on page 60) 
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For the Children’s Hour 


How the Cat-Fish Lost His Scales 


Retold by MARTHA YOUNG 


CNO)| N the bank of a creek in Alabama, in the days 
MLE) of Once-upon-a-Time, Sir Coon sat gnawing 
the leg of a chicken. Sir Coon’s crunching 
#| sounded far over the creek and the sound 
| was so appetizing that Cat-Fish, at that time 
King of the Fishes, drew near to see what creature 
was feeding so well. 

Cat-Fish who ruled over that region of creek, brook 
and swamp, was a grand looking king. He often 
grew to weigh from twenty to a hundred pounds. 
Cat-Fish, in the days of Once-upon-a Time, wore a 
suit of glittering scales, sparkling with all the colors 
of the rainbow. No knight of the brave days of old 
ever wore more shining armor than Cat-Fish, as he 
swam to the bank and called 
to Sir Coon, ‘‘Throw me meat, 
Sir Coon! Throw me meat!”’ 

Sir Coon dared not refuse so 
great a creature as Cat-Fish, 
but did not want to give up 
even a small piece of his good 
meat. With the cunning that 
has always belonged to the 
Coon family he told Cat-Fish 
that he could not throw the 
meat sofar. ‘‘But,’’ Sir Coon 
added, as Cat-Fish beat the 
water with his tail in anger, 
‘“‘wait, King Cat-Fish, I will 
fasten the best bit of the meat 
to a long vine and when I 
throw that into the creek the 
tidbit will float to you.’’ 

“Then do so quickly,’”’ com- 
manded Cat-Fish. 

Sir Coon fastened a piece of 
the chicken to a long and 
thorny vine of the bramble. 
He hoped that Cat-Fish might 
get scratched by the briars on 
the vine and leave the meat 


alone so that he, Sir Coon, might draw it back to 
himself. 

“Catch, great King!’’ cried Sir Coon as he threw 
the bramble vine into the creek. 

Cat-Fish grabbed so greedily at the meat on the 
bramble vine that he swallowed a yard or so of the 
thorny stem. Then, as the briars scratched his 
throat, he called loudly: ‘‘Pull me out! Pull me out 
to the bank where you are and take this bramble from 
my throat. Pull me out!” 

Sir Coon, now frightened, pulled and pulled at the 
bramble vine. And Cat-Fish swam and swam until, 
with a flop, flap, flip, he was on dry land. How his 
glorious armor of many colored scales shone in the 
sun! Sir Coon, however, only 
noticed how helpless the King 
of the Fishes was now, out of 
his element. ‘“‘What a fine 
meal, what a fine meal of fish 
for me to eat!’ thought cun- 
ning Sir Coon. 

“Pull, pull, pull this vine 
of thorns out of my throat. 
Pull! Pull!’ gasped Cat-Fish. 

Sir Coon pretended to pull 
with all his might, but in real- 
ity he only pushed the bramble 
farther down the throat of 
Cat-Fish. 

“Oh, King!’ groaned Sir 
Coon, ‘‘oh, King! I cannot 
pull the thorny vine from your 
throat unless you let me scrape 
off all the scales from your 
great and royal body.” 

For, thought Sir Coon, who 
ever heard of making a meal 
of a fish of any kind until its 
scales were off! 

“Scrape me clean! Scrape 
me clean!’’ said Cat-Fish, for 
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the briars had scratched. his throat so deeply that he 
no longer thought of the beauty of his many-colored 
coat of scales: 

Sir Coon, with a sharp piece of flint, scraped every 
scale from the great body of Cat-Fish. Then Sir 
Coon pretended again to pull the bramble from the 
throat of Cat-Fish. 

“Oh, King!’’ moaned Sir Coon,’ oh, King, without 
the help of all the Coons in the woods I cannot pull 
out the vine with sharp thorns from your throat.”’ 

“Then bring all the Coons in the woods and pull! 
pull! pull!’’ cried the Cat-Fish in anguish. 

Sir Coon was glad to hear these words from King 
Cat-Fish, for what a meal of fish there would be 
for all the Coons in the woods, but he did not forget 
his cunning. He wrapped the end of the long bramble 
vine tightly about the trunk of a pine sapling on the 
bank. ‘‘Aha!’”’ laughed Sir Coon to himself; ‘‘that 
will hold the great body:of Cat-Fish until I return 
with my friends and my kin to feast upon the greedy 
one who demanded my meat,’ and away trotted 
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Sir Coon to call his friends and his kin to the feast. 

Sir Coon was hardly out of sight when Cat-Fish, 
uncomfortable as a fish out of water always is, and 
wild with the scratching of the thorns inside him, 
began to flop, flap, flip. 

Ah, cunning often outwits itself. As Cat-Fish 
flopped, flapped, flipped, he pulled on the vine that 
Sir Coon had tied so tightly to the pine sapling on the 
bank. He had tied it so stoutly that it did not give 
at all, but each flop, flap, flip of Cat-Fish loosened the 
briar end in his throat. With many a tug, tear and 
scratch out came the bramble! 

Flop, flap, flip! Cat-Fish flopped into the creek 
again, gasping for breath but still alive. Back in the 
water, back in his own element, went Cat-Fish, but 
without a single scale. Gone was his glittering, 
many-colored armor. To this day the Cat-Fish of the 
southern waters has not a scale from the tip of his head 
to the tip of his tail. But everybody knows that when 
Cat-Fish flops, flaps, flips, in creek and lake, good 
fishing weather has come to stay. 


The Apple that Hung On 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Di T was a round green little apple, and it hung 
=| tightly to a tiny branch on the old apple tree. 

‘‘Why don’t you fall?’’ puffed the wind as 
it hurried by. ‘‘Why don’t you drop to the 
“j grass. It can’t hurt you. I am so strong 
that I could blow you down easily.”’ 

But the little green apple hung fast to its tiny 
branch. 

“No, not yet!’ it told the wind. 
me if you like, but I must grow much bigger and 
rounder. I am not big enough to drop.”’ 

Then the sky grew dark and the rain came pelting 
down. 

“Why don’t you fall?’’ sang the rain, as it swept 
against the apple tree. ‘‘It’s only a little way to the 
ground. I shall dash against you so hard that I'll 
make you drop!”’ 

But the little green apple clung even more tightly 
to its tiny branch. 

“No, not yet!’”’ it told the rain. ‘‘You may wash 
my cheeks and give the old apple tree a drink, if you 
like, but I must store up more juice. 
enough to drop.” 

Then a fat little pig came by, and spied the apple. 

‘“‘Why don’t you fall?’ grunted the fat little pig. 
“An apple is just what I need to finish my dinner, 
and I’d like to eat you!” 

But the little apple hung tightly to its tiny branch. 
The rain had washed its cheeks so clean that they 
shone through the leaves of the old apple tree. 

“No, not yet!’’ it told the pig. ‘‘You may eat the 
apples lying on the ground that the wind blew down, 
but I must wait until my cheeks turn red before 
I fall. I am not rosy enough to drop.” 


I’m not juicy 


may rock 


Then Biddy Hen came by and saw the little apple. 

“Why don’t you fall?’”? clucked Biddy Hen. 
“You look ever so good, and I’d like to peck at you!”’ 

But the little green apple rocked as the wind blew 
by, and seemed quite happy, hanging on its tiny 
branch. 

‘‘No, not yet!’ it told Biddy Hen. ‘“‘You may 
pick and peck at the apples that fall, but I must wait 
until my seeds turn brown. ‘I am not ripe enough to 
drop.” 

Now a boy had been watching that apple from the 
time it began to grow in a pink and white apple 
blossom. He had seen it when it was a hard little 
green knob. He watched it rocking in the wind, and 
shining in the rain. He saw it when it was warm with 
summer sunshine, and when it dozed in the summer 
moonlight. But he was not in a hurry, like the wind 
and the rain and the fat little pig and Biddy Hen. 


He wanted an apple that was really good to eat, 
so he waited. At last he felt sure that the apple was 
ready. He went out to the apple tree and looked up 
at it. 

‘‘Are you ready to fall?’’ asked the boy. 


The little apple gave a contented sigh, and decided 
to let go its tiny branch. 

“Yes, lam ready!” itsaid. ‘‘Now I am big enough 
and juicy enough and rosy enough and ripe enough. 
I am ready to drop!” 

The boy reached up to the branch and shook it 
carefully. The apple let go and fell off into the boy’s 
cap. It had hung on for a long time, but now as the 
boy held it up he said, ‘‘I never had an apple that was 
quite so big and juicy and rosy and ripe!”’ 
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The Boy Who Had a Thousand Friends 


I\UGENE FIELD had thousands of friends, but 


A Story for September’s Child 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


at the time when this story begins he was 
feeling very much alone. It was a warm 
Sunday in the small New England town of 
Amherst almost seventy-five years ago. Out- 
side his grandmother’s windows the boy could hear 
bees humming drowsily, and once in a while the clop, 
clop, clop of a horse’s feet as a buggy drove by toward 
the country. Eugene sat in front of his grandmother’s 
desk, chewing a pen. His feet did not come to the 
floor, because the straight-backed chair was too high 
for him. He was trying to write a short sermon, a 
task that his grand- 
mother thought best for 


mahogany secretary in his grandmother's library and 
study Latin and Greek with the Reverend James 
Tufts. When he had learned all the lessons old 
Dr. Tufts had to offer, Eugene was sent to Williams 
College at Williamstown. He was still a boy when he 
left Williams and decided to go back with his brother 
to the West, where he had been born. He studied 
for a while at Knox College, in Galesburg, Illinois, 
and then at the University of Missouri. After that 
he traveled in Europe for six months, but the young 
man, Eugene Field, was looking for something 
that he wanted very much. He wanted all the chil- 

dren in the world for 


a boy of eight years on 
Sunday, after church. 
She was a kind grand- 
mother, who had taken 
care of Eugene and his 
brother Roswell ever 
since their mother had 
died when Eugene was 
only six, and the two 
boys had come to Am- 
herst from St. Louis. 
She paid Eugene ten 
cents each for his ser- 


OTHER SEPTEMBER BIRTHDAYS 


The sixth...........Marquis de Lafayette, a French 
patriot. 

The s0x08....... .Jane Addams, who founded Hull 
House. 

The eighth..........Anton Dvorak, who wrote our 
‘‘New World Symphony.” 

Henry Hudson, who entered and 
named the Hudson River. 

Richard March Hoe, who invented 


the rotary printing press. 
.Walter Reed, a great American 
surgeon. 


The thirteenth...... 


his friends. He wanted 
to play with them, and 
tell them about the 


gnomes of the Néw 
England mountains and 
the fairy rings of New 
England pastures that 
he knew. 

The office of a news- 
paper reporter is apt to 
be a very crowded, ink- 
spotted, cluttered place. 
A newspaper office in 
the growing city of Chi- 


mons and as he twisted The thirteenth...... 


.John Joseph Pershing, General. 


cago is where Eugene 


his forehead, trying to The fifteenth........ James Fenimore Cooper, who Field decided to work 
think and tried not to wrote ‘‘The  Leatherstocking after he returned from 
nod off into a nap, his Tales.’’ Europe, but it was the 
fancy was caught with The sixteenth....... .James Jerome Hill, who built most unusual office the 
a little red trumpet railroads. paper had ever known. 
that he had seen in The nineteenth...... Arthur Rackham, an _ English Surrounding the papers 
the general store down- painter of fairy-lore. on Mr. Field’s desk 
town. Perhaps it could The twenty-fifth . Balboa, a Spaniard, who discovered were all sorts of toys, 
be bought for ten cents, the Pacific Ocean. soldiers, dolls, trains, 
and then how Eugene The twenty-eighth.... Frances Elizabeth Willard, a great ready for the children 
would blow it! teacher. of the neighborhood 


He dipped his pen 
into the ink and wrote 
slowly, placing the words on the lines of the ruled 
paper: 

‘The life of a Christian is often compared to a race 
that is hard, and to a battle that a man must fight 
hard to win. These comparisons have prevented 
many a man from becoming a Christian.”’ 

Eugene blotted his sermon and folded it neatly for 
his grandmother. Tomorrow would be Monday, 
and then for the trumpet! 

But toys were few for this boy of yesterday, and 
lessons and sermons were many. When Eugene 
wanted to tend his tame mice, or take his dogs for 
a long walk over the hills, or go for blueberries, he had 
to sit in the straight-backed chair in front of the old 


who dropped in to see 

him as soon as school 
was over. One was apt to trip over the railroad tracks 
and the mechanical toys that covered the floor. If the 
editor of the newspaper asked Mr. Field to pick up his 
toys, there was danger that he might take himself out 
of the door with them. No newspaper wanted to lose 
one of the best reporters in Chicago, so the trains and 
the dolls stayed. The children, too, stayed, listening 
to the verses and the stories that Eugene Field made 
up for them. At last some of these poems and stories 
were published, and they made so many more friends 
for Mr. Field that he gave up his newspaper work and 
built himself a big house where he could keep com- 
pany with the children and have as many animals 
and toys as he wanted. 

(Continued on page 56) 


TO A BREAKFAST 
By ERNEST HARTSOCK 


Ribbons of russet bacon, crisp and sweet; 
An egg like a golden dome in an ivory moat; 
Toast like a maple leaf of flavorous wheat; 
Butter, a yellow plum ripe in the throat; 
Honey as lush as clover, amber as beer; 
Cream like molten pearl; sugar like sleet; 
Coffee, a flagon of garnet, bitter and clear; 
Grapes that have purple music in their meat. 


These on a linen cloth as blanched as chalk, 
With pears and apples in an earthern bowl, 
China and pewter and glass and a bit of talk, 
A-rose in a Wedgwood vase to save the soul— 
And all Belshazzar’s feasts wilt like a flower 
Before the sturdy brilliance of this hour! 


Courtesy of the Author and the New York Times. 


ON THE WATERING CART 
By ELIZABETH FLEMING 


I'd like to ride on a watering-cart, 

And tell the horse when to stop and start, 
And sit up high on a bouncey seat, 

And swish the water about the street. 


Copyright, ‘Child Education,’’ London, England. 


ON THE GIFT OF AN ELEVATOR TO THE 
BROOKLYN CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


By ANNE LLoyp 


Up and down— 

Up and down— 

Tethered lightnings go, 

Seeking miracles above, 
Miracles below. 

Perpendicular command 
Lifting to a star; 

Bringing glamor down to earth, 
Where the children are. 
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Adventure Poems 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


—Permission of the Author. 


THE STAR CATCHER 
By Kays STONE 


When I was a little boy I tried to catch a star 

To put it with a lightning bug in my glass jar. 

I walked and I walked; I got lost in a mountain; 
I lay out all night on the grass by a fountain. 

I wasn’t frightened the littlest, tiniest bit; 

I kindled me a fire and made the best of it. 

A lion and a tiger came out and roared at me; 

I took a firebrand and chased them up a tree. 

High up in the mountain the star was just as far 

I only got a lightning bug to put in my glass jar. 


Copyright, ‘The Sun.” 


DREAM SHOES 
By ROWENA BAsTIN BENNETT 


In the closet of the night 

Every dream’s a shoe. 

Choose a pair that fits your feet; 
Some are loitering; some are fleet; 
Some go clattering down the street; 
Others tiptoe through 

Sleeping cities, white with moon; 
Some go dancing on a dune. 

Be they noisy; be they still, 

Wear whatever pair you will, 
Tread a cloud, or wade the sloughs 
Take your choice of shoes. 


Copyright, ‘Junior Home Magazine.”’ 


FIRE!* 


Rabbit with the red neck, red neck, red neck, 
Rabbit with the red neck, follow ye the drum. 
Fire on the mountains, the mountains, the moun- 
tains, 
Fire on the mountains, run, boys, run! 
—Traditional, 
* Cried by juvenile bands when at a particular season they 


observe the conflagration of the heath, which takes place 
annually on many mountains in Scotland. 
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LITTLE DAME CRAMP 


Little Dame Cramp, with her little hair broom, 
One morning was sweeping her little bedroom, 
When, casting her little grey eyes on the ground, 
In a sly little corner a penny she found. 


‘“‘Ods bobs!” cried the Dame, while she stared with 
surprise, 

“How lucky I am! bless my heart, what a prize! 

To market I'll go, and a pig I will buy, 

And little John Gubbins shall make him a stye.”’ 


So she washed her face clean, and put on her 
gown, 

And locked up the house, and set off for the town; 

When to market she went, and a purchase she made 

Of a little white pig, and a penny she paid. 


When she’d purchased the pig, she was puzzled to 
know 


How they both should get home, if the pig would 
not go; 

So fearing lest piggie should play her a trick, 

She drove him along with a little crab stick. 


Piggie ran till they came to the foot of a hill, 

Where a little bridge stood o’er the stream of a 
mill; 

Piggie grunted and squeaked, but no farther would 


go: 
Oh, fie! Piggie, fie! to serve little Dame so. 


She went to the mill, and she borrowed a sack 
To put the pig in, and took him on her back; 
Piggie squeaked to get out, but the little Dame said, 


“If you won’t go by fair means, why, you must be 
made.”’ 


At last to the end of her journey she came, 
And was mightily glad when she got the pig hame; 
She carried him straight to his nice little stye, 


And gave him some hay and clean straw, nice and 
dry. 


With a handful of peas then Piggie she fed, 

And put on her night-cap and got into bed; 

Having first said her prayers, she extinguished the 
light, 

And being quite tired, we'll wish her good night. 


—Traditional. 


THE LITTLE WHITE GATE 


A gate is made for shutting, and that is always 
right, 

But only when it’s black and brown, never when 
it’s white, 

Never when it’s white, dears, and very tiny too, 

It always must be open for the fairies to slip 


through! 

They choose a little white gate because it’s clean 
and neat, 

They sit upon the topmost bar and swing their 
fairy feet; 

And if you say you love them they'll make a fairy 
din, 

And open wide the little gate and simply pull you 
in! 


—From “The Little White Gate’ by Florence Hoatson, 
Copyright, Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


THE APPLE RHYME 
By M. NIGHTINGALE 


In my garden grows a tree 

Of apple blossom, where for me 

A blackbird perches every day, 

Sings his song and flies away. 

So since fairies make for birds 

Music out of fairy words, 

I have learned from it a rhyme 

For folk to sing at apple-time, 

Which (if you live where apples grow), 
You'll find a useful thing to know. 


THE RHYME (fo be sung very slowly 


under an apple tree in August or Septem- 
ber). 


Apples ripe and apples red, 

Grow they high above my head. 
Alack-a-day! For I am small 

And apple trees are mostly tall 
Deary-me! But what is sadder, 
Nobody can fix a ladder. 

Call a pixy, green or brown, 

And bid him throw the apples down. 
Pixy, throw them down as quick 

Or quicker, than my hands could pick! 
One, two, three, and now another, 
Each one bigger than the other. 
Pixies green and pixies brown, 
Throw the big red apples down. 


Copyright, Bastl Blackwell. 
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Wings Over the World. Edited by Joseph Lewis French. In- 
troduction by Captain Frank M. Hawks. Illustrated 303 Pages. 
McLoughlin Brothers, Inc., Springfield, Mass. $1.00. 


Those of us who are still earth-bound will be startled 
out of our stability by this most recent of Mr. French’s 
books on aviation. The average individual thinks 
of the subject as symbolized in one word, aeroplane, 
but observers who were so fortunate as to see the 
trooping of half a hundred army planes flying in 
military formation and endless divisions over middle- 
west and eastern cities now understand completely 
the term, bomber. ‘‘Wings Over the World” brings 
to the attention of youth and adult the varied kinds 
and uses of flying craft. The motor that hums and 
drones above our heads may be carrying the airship 
on one of almost countless voyages of service: trans- 
porting the mail and passengers, exploring the vast 
ocean of the ether, teaching air cadets the rudiments of 
flying, searching for gold or archzological treasures, 
holding between its strong wings the boy or the girl 
whose descent upon some faraway flying field will 
make yesterday’s feat in aviation only a page in his- 
tory. 

Mr. French’s book, which is an excellent addition 
to the series which includes ‘“‘Aces of the Air’’ and 
‘‘The Big Book of Aviation,” carries on the story from 
the point where the other books left off. In swiftly 
moving, journalistic writing, the chapters, each 
written by an expert, describe high adventure above 
the clouds. We read, “A Night Flight with the Air 
Mail,’”” ‘‘American Air Cadets,’’ ‘‘Hawks Tells the 
Uses of Fast Flying,” ‘‘Bug Hunters,’’ ‘‘Commercial 
Aviation in China,” ‘‘From Cairo to Bagdad by 
Air,”’ “Sport Flying in Italy,” ‘“‘The Wings of South 
America,” ‘‘Wings Over the Wasteland,” “Skyview 
of Manhattan Night,’”’ “Flying House Party,’’ and 
discover practically all the other uses to which differ- 
ent types of airships are being put today. Amelia 
Earhart contributes an account of women in aviation. 
Sir Hubert Wilkins writes of ‘‘Wings Over the Waste- 
land.”” Captain Hawks describes ‘‘The Sport of 
Gliding.”” One of the most appealing stories is that 


by Dick James, the seventeen-year old boy who flew 
alone from coast to coast. 

The background of the book places it at once in the 
schools. 


If a boy has not worn out its pages at home, 


A Worthwhile Bookshelf 


he will in his classroom. It is a geography of the air, 
teaching, through its thrilling tales of courage, inven- 
tion and pioneering, the future of air transportation, 
world commerce, world understanding, scientific 
control of weather conditions; and drawing a new 
map of airways that turns physical geography into a 
book of magic. 


Marion 
D. C. Heath and 


The Activities Curriculum in the Primary Grades. By 
Paine Stevens. Illustrated. 440 Pages. 
Company, New York. $2.00. 

If the teacher of young children would like one 
new helpful work in method this year, we would 
suggest, without reservation, Mrs. Stevens’ book. 
Certain questions arise in our minds in connection 
with the widespread encouragement of pupil activity 
in the schools: Exactly what is the aim of a curriculum 
based on activities? Will it work? How does it 
differ from a curriculum which lays emphasis upon 
subject-matter? What is the place of the three R’s 
in today’s school? What is the function of teaching 
in the progressive school? Mrs. Stevens has been 
asking and answering these questions satisfactorily 
for many years in her classroom in the Ethical Culture 
School, New York City. This book which she has 
written is taken from her own successful day-to-day 
teaching; it gives the Why, the What, and the How 
of modern educational practice. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I 
states the educational theory back of the activities 
curriculum and offers suggestions for carrying it 
out. Part II discusses certain typical activities, 
giving a practical treatment with suggestions for 
methods in educational play and creative effort. 
Part III, rich in practical implications, describes 
typical units of work as they have been carried out 
in the classroom. : An appendix lists the equipment 
needed for the activities curriculum and includes an 
annotated bibliography of books and pamphlets 
which can be used to extend information along any 
desired line. The activities described have been 
carried out not only in various private schools where 
classes may number twenty-five and working condi- 
tions are favorable, but also in public schools with 
forty-five children in a class, often with stationary 
desks and meager equipment. 
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The units of work are many. ‘‘The Home,” 
“The Farm,” “The Play Town,” ‘“Transportation,”’ 
“Milk,” “‘The Story of Wheat,”’ ‘‘Food Preservation,” 
“‘Where Our Clothes Come From,”’ are among many 
others. Clay, sand, color materials, book-making, 
puppet plays, excursions, the class newspaper, cele- 
brating holidays, the story hour, assemblies, are pre- 
sented for their best development. The essential 
school environment and the building of the program 
are treated at length. The value of Mrs. Stevens’ 
book lies in the clarity with which she presents basic 
theory. And she never loses sight of the fact that we 
must consider, not so much the changing school, as 


the organic changes continually taking place in the 
child. 


Grandmother’s Doll. By Elizabeth Gladwin Bouton. Iilus- 
trated in Color. Duffield and Company, New York. $2.50. 


“Grandmother unlocked the old green leather 
trunk, and what do you suppose she and Betty saw? 
A small, charming, old-time lady doll with a bright 
dimpled face. The doll had on a black-and-white 
plaid silk dress. The front of her skirt was ruffled 
and her polonaise was trimmed with narrow black 
velvet ribbon edged with black lace. She wore white 
stockings and high buttoned bronze leather shoes, 
which had tiny black leather heels.”’ 

We, also, peep at this little Victorian Araminta, 
a real doll who told her adventures to a group of 
modern boys and girls before the author, who com- 
bines a knowledge of children’s interests with skill 
in writing, put her adventures between covers in one 
of the most worthwhile children’s books of the 
season. It is the diary of a Victorian doll. We 
have had “‘Hitty”’ of an earlier period, ‘‘The Diary 
of a London Doll,” and ‘‘Polly Cologne,’ the beloved 
rag doll. ‘‘Grandmother’s Doll’ is unique in the 
period it reconstructs, completing the cycle of dolls 
who do not die. Silk parasols, bustles and fans, 
leisurely boating along yesterday’s rivers, hazardous 
and joyous travel by stage-coach, a balloon ascension, 
a trip to the Centennial, and riotous good times with 
the children of her day, make each chapter an ad- 
venture. The illustrations spread before us the 
costumes, modes of transportation, furnishings, and 
ways of our Victorian era. It has been too long 
neglected in history and literature, and never before 
so artistically and truly expressed in a book for a 
child. However we may smile at their whalebones, 
sentimentality and manners, the Victorians made 
history. Mrs. Bouton’s book brings yesterday’s 
childhood to life with vividness and is sure to find 
a large group of readers in home and school. 

The book is written with gayety, a sure grasp of 
plot, and the quality of tenderness which endears 
it to adults as well as children. Her story hour over, 
‘‘Araminta went and stood by her little bed. She 
shook the feather mattress and then carefully tucked 
in the sheets, blankets and patchwork quilt. She 
put the bolster and pillows in place. Then she took 
off the plaid silk dress (it still had a wee hanging 
velvet pocket). She put on her nightgown that had 
beautifully made buttonholes down the front, and 


crawled into her own small bed. She stretched her 
little arms and legs and snuggled down. She had 
never felt so comfortable before in all her life.’’ 

So, with the soft touch of feathers and the scent 
of potpourri, we laid to rest the Victorians, but they 
live in our hearts, and ‘“‘Grandmother’s Doll’ will 
live long after this season’s children’s books and those 
of many seasons are forgotten. 


Skags the Milk Horse. By Miriam Blanton Huber. 111 Pages. 
wa in Color. American Book Company, New York. 


In Rabbitville. By Emma Serl. 112 Pages. [Illustrated in 
Color. American Book Company, New York. $0.60. 


Do and Learn Readers. By Margaret White and Alice Han- 
thorn. Illustrated in Color: Boys and Girls at School, a First 
Primer. Boys and Girls at Work and Play, Primer. Our 
Friends at Home and School, First Reader. Stories of Ani- 
mals and Other Stories, Second Reader. Interesting Things 
to Know, Third Reader. American Book Company, New 
York. $0.40, $0.60, $0.68, $0.80, $0.88. 


Fact and Story Readers. By Henry Suzzallo, George E. 
Freeland, Katherine McLaughlin, and Ada M. Skinner. 
Illustrated in Color: Primer. Book One. Book Two. Book 
Three. American Book Company, New York. $0.60, $0.68, 
$0.76, $0.84. 


The school year opens with new books for the child 
who wants to learn to read, that match in content 
and color the best offerings of the book shops. An 
advantage which the supplementary reader has 
over the picture book offered by current writers in 
the juvenile field is its background of pedagogic 
authority. New readers, including the group we list 
here, represent the thought of the classroom teacher 
who knows how to catch and hold child interest, the 
specialist in reading who has studied and planned 
the growing vocabulary, and the skilled assistance 
of an artist who is able to illustrate a basic text in 
glowing color and spirited action. 

Present trends in supplementary reading are toward 
the project type of story, its everyday community 
message presented in a basic vocabulary, with an 
emphasis upon silent reading that stimulates the 
child to activity and constructive play. The new 
books in reading that we recommend here, first, 
attract the eye. Sturdy bright cloth binding, end 
papers in matching color and designs taken from the 
illustrations, colored pictures on every page, give the 
books a joyous appeal. The merging of gay pictures 
and cheery, childlike text is typical of today’s methods; 
learning to read is an art now instead of a task. 

Emma Serl’s rabbits, who live as healthy, happy 
humans should, have found a sure place for themselves 
in the schools. Her new book introduces us to Car- 
penter Rabbit, Baker Rabbit, Policeman Rabbit 
on the Street, and other community bunnies, pic- 
tured in Ruth Hallock’s delightful technic, which is 
as unique as the old ‘“‘Uncle Remus’”’ illustrations. 
Turning from rabbits to ‘“‘Skags,’’ we meet one of the 
most companionable of the horse family, taking chil- 
dren on his milk route, and farther, to the modern 
dairy and the model farm. 

The ‘‘Do and Learn Readers’’ have been prepared 
from the long and successful experience of Alice Han- 
thorn and Margaret White, both supervisors in the 
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to the ‘‘Fact and Story Readers.’’ A co-operative 
share in preparing the series belongs to a distinguished 
group of educators, and the books are illustrated 
mainly by Ruth Hallock, who is a notable painter 
of childhood. Home life, animal friends, the lure 
of the changing seasons, holidays, things-to-do and 
questions to answer for reading checks, and a good 
measure of companionable folk tales, fill the books 
with educational and entertainment value. If the 
reviewer seems over-appreciative of the new school 
books that will greet our September children, her 
enjoyment, she believes, will be shared by the boys 
and girls themselves. 
Homespun Handicrafts. 


trated. 251 Pages. 
$3.00. 


By Ella Shannon Bowles. Illus- 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


To the extent that we may use our hands in the 
creation of good and beautiful products is our life 
enriched. The ancient carver of wood, the potter, 
the weaver, the workers in metal, have been replaced 
by mechanical devices which reproduce their de- 
signs in inferior forms, or improve upon them so 
far as increased utility is concerned. But the relation 
of the automobile to the Conestoga wagon, the latter 
taking its hazardous way through the wilderness to 
open our West, is to be questioned. Today’s machine- 
stamped table silver may be cheap enough for the 
average purchaser, but the silver porringers that 
Paul Revere carved have honored places in the art 
museum. Commercial manufacturing crushes hu- 
man creativeness. The history of Colonial furniture, 
the making of old tools, the designs worked into 
hooked rugs, quilts and samplers, preserve our history 
of art. Restoring these hand skills or at least acquaint- 
ing our youth with their relation to national develop- 
ment, will do much to turn present machine-made 
living into channels of creative art and appreciation. 

The teacher who desires to utilize the spirit of 
American handicraft in history activities or as a 
means of inspiring creative art, will be helped greatly 
by Mrs. Bowles’ book. In ‘‘Homespun Handi- 
crafts’’ the pioneer hand skills which lent grace and 
joy to the struggles of the colonists, and resulted in 
what inheritance we have in antiquities, are described 
in detail. Homespun fabrics, pine-needle and rush 
baskets, candles, the tapestry of the old quilt into 
which was stitched the pattern of the period, straw 
bonnets and knitted stockings, brooms and painted 
furniture*are described, together with accounts of the 
craftsmen whose hands wrought them. 

Safety Programs and Activities. 
Ruth C. Slown. 265 Pages. 
Company, Chicago. $1.25. 
Last year more than one hundred thousand persons 

lost their lives in the United States through accidents. 

These fatalities, involving a large percentage of chil- 


By Florence S. Hyde and 
Illustrated. Beckley-Cardy 
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progressive public school system of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The series, carefully graded in vocabulary, follows 
children’s interests through the play days of the be- 
ginner, to those real life affairs of the older child’s 
environment that create his adventure and romance. 

The same community-life background gives value 


dren, give no accurate estimate of the economic 
losses sustained through time spent in hospitals, 
permanent injuries and days lost in school attendance. 
The need for safety education in the public schools 
is increasingly apparent. The radio is accomplishing 
a great deal and the new school publications, of 
which ‘Safety Programs and Activities’’ is among 
the best, are educating boys and girls to cope with 
the dangers of the road. These dangers increase 
as our transportation facilities increase and the speed 
of machines overpowers human progress. 

The book has thirty-seven complete programs in 
safety education including discussion outlines, activi- 
ties, rhymes, games, stories, and first-aid infor- 
mation. Each month’s lessons are grouped under 
timely topics: September, the pedestrian and traffic; 
October, fire prevention; November, safety in the 
home; December, making Christmas safe and happy; 
January, safe ways in winter sports; February, 
the relation of safety sense to community welfare. 
So the programs continue, including care of birds 
and animals, children’s part in making parks and 
playgrounds safe, and avoiding vacation accidents. 
Photographs of real situations and real children give 
the book a realistic value difficult to duplicate. 


Characteristic Rhythms for Children. By Anna M. Reccius 


Schmidt. 45 Pages. A.S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
$0.80. 

Little Songs for Little Voices. By Geraldine M. Ryan. 32 
Pages. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. $0.74. 


My Music Story-Book. By Mathilde Bilbro. 
Pages. G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. $1.00. 


Simplicity and tunefulness characterize these paper- 
bound collections of music for the kindergarten- 
primary grades. Miss Schmidt has had experience 
in public school music as well as conservatory work 
in Louisville, Kentucky, and her collection of char- 
acteristic rhythms comes from this work with children, 
with the criticism and suggestion of Dudley Ashton 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
rhythms were developed with children and show the 
result of the child’s creative effort. As an example, 
we listen to the pattern of a one-foot skip, originated 
by a kindergarten child who made the rhythm so 
typical and original that it fitted into a dance design. 

From “The Frog,’ ‘‘Airplanes,” ‘“‘Cat Motion,” 
“The Dancing Bear,’”’ and ‘‘The Fire Engine,”’ the 
interest of the musical movements develops into 
such rhythmic forms as “Indian Rain Dance,” “Our 
Doll Neighbors,’’ various national dances, and a 
“Modern American Rhythm.” Animal sounds and 
unique patterns of movement lend interest to the 
rhythm and lead’ the child into the field of creative 
music. The ease with which the music may be read 
and executed by even the untrained teacher recom- 
mends the book highly. 

“Little Songs for Little Voices’’ comes from the 
experience of a kindergartner in the Chicago public 
schools who used the songs with large numbers of 
young children. They grew out of the day-to-day 
interests of children who wanted to express their 
activities musically. The light, singing accompani- 
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From the Editor’s Desk 


DIMONG the vacation letters which have 
| brought your summer experiences to the 
editor’s desk this summer was one from many 
miles away. We know from reports the 
constructive work in education being done by 
Madame Vera Fediaevsky, who survived the Russian 
revolution, the establishment of the Soviets, and is 
now carrying on training for progressive nursery-school 
and kindergarten-primary education in the Pedagogic 
Technicum of Moscow. Madame Fediaevsky’s letter 
in brief was as follows: 

“I write you from Crimea where I am spending my 
vacation rest with my daughter. During my free 
time I read again, more attentively, than I could do in 
the winter, your Magazines from September till May, 
and I pay my deepest admiration. The content of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is very rich and interesting. 
I appreciate especially the varied accounts of successful 
experiments and of well-organized activities in many 
kindergartens, primary grades and nursery schools. 
We all agree that the child must develop through 
experiences. I think that the teacher must also 
develop through experiences, and not only her own but 
the experiences of others.”’ 

Madame Fediaevsky continues to list those of our 
features which she finds most helpful, foremost among 
them being our numerous presentations of the social 
studies for the better understanding of modern civiliza- 
tion, interpreted in terms of international under- 
standing, and world fellowship. 

This school year finds us all, teachers and children 
in particular, on the threshold of a new world. No 
longer do we teach an isolated citizenship, but strive 
for world fellowship. If our year’s association with 
children may bring about their wider understanding of 
countries and races outside their own we shall have 
accomplished the greatest service possible in educa- 
tion. 

Your September issue comes to you in new and 
attractive form. Our plans for the October issue are 
rich in opportunity and helpfulness. ‘‘Early America 
in Today’s Schoolroom,’”’ by Elizabeth Smith of 
Atlanta, is an account of correlation in geography, 
English, art, and the social studies through a study of 
primitive Indian life. Walter Damrosch, most 
beloved of our pioneers in music, will speak to you in 
an interview of much human interest. He believes in 
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is presented with new and timely values in ‘‘The 
Nursery School in the Family-Welfare Program,” 
written by Irma Unruh, Supervisor, Department of 
Public Welfare, Detroit, Michigan. From the revi- 
sion of the curriculum, State of Washington, we shall 
publish a workable and modern program, ‘‘The Home 
Relates Itself to Social Studies,’’ an excellent beginning 
in the year’s teaching of geography. 

Arithmetic teaching has probably received more 
criticism on the part of the public than any other sub- 
ject. Recognizing the need for more practical teach- 
ing of this subject, Cleveland, Ohio, has been develop- 
ing a better method in a public school which was given 
over to a study of arithmetic. From the findings of 
this curriculum center, we publish, ‘‘Arithmetic 
without Books,’”’ to be followed by further articles. 
Ora Strange Kilborn, Director of Art in the East 
Orange, New Jersey, Public Schools, has been using 
roadside seeds in applied design for a number of years 
with her classes. She gives you an account of this 
work in design, with illustrations. 

Marion Holbrook of the National Recreation Associ- 
ation has written a merry play, ‘‘Peter Pumpkin 
Face,” easily produced in any schoolroom. Our 
new series, ‘‘Studies in Living Art,’’ enlisting the co- 
operation of contemporary artists, brings you F. Luis 
Mora’s etching, ‘‘The Navajo Family,’”’ Louise Tessin, 
full of enthusiasm and inspiration from her months 
visiting the progressive schools of Europe, has drawn 
and outlined lessons in color, design, and craft that 
will fill the month with child happiness as well as 
progress in creative expression. She includes ‘Ghosts 
and Goblins in October Art,’’ ‘‘Borders and Illustra- 
tions that Set Sail,’’ ‘‘Crayon Stencils for Borders,”’ 
‘‘An Old-Time Hallowe’en Aviatrix,’’ and ‘Crafts for 
Indoor Days.”’ 

Nina Lamkin’s ‘‘Good Times Together’’ will bring 
you programs for assembly or outdoors: “The Magic 
of the Woods,’ ‘‘Around the Campfire,” and ‘For 
Columbus Day.”’ Stories and poems for harvest days, 
new ideas in seatwork, and announcements of the new 
books that you will find useful this term, fill the Octo- 
ber issue for the day-to-day needs of every teacher. 

As is the case every year, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
desires the editorial co-operation of the subscribers, 
Our Magazine year begins with high promise of 

(Continued on page 63) 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION AT 
THE CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 


In his message to the kindergarten teachers of 
America, printed in the National Education Bulletin 
of the Los Angeles Kindergarten Club, President 
Willis A. Sutton said, “The most valuable education 
in the American public school system is that given in 
the kindergartens of our country. It is most valuable 
because it reaches the child the earliest, makes the 
most indelible impression and teaches the whole child. 
The physical, social, moral and intellectual preparation 
of the child for school is made in the kindergarten. 
The rhythms of the kindergarten coincide with the 
rhythms of child life. The work given in color, play, 
and in social activities is a foundation for all the 
future life of the child. I have often said, and I 
repeat, that there is nothing in the university that 
does not have its seed and beginning in the kinder- 
garten.”’ 

Most of the general programs of this great summer 
meeting and those of the twenty-one allied agencies 
followed the general subject of integration; the 
integration of the school and the home, the adminis- 
trators and the child, and the child and the curriculum. 

The Department of Kindergarten-Primary Educa- 
tion shaped its program around the theme, ‘An 
Integrated Program for the Integration of Children.”’ 
Under the able leadership of Caroline L. Townsend, the 
two afternoon sessions were most constructive and 
happy occasions. Gertrude Laws, Assistant Chief 
of Parental Education of the State Department of 
Education, Los Angeles, California, presented this 
program from the standpoint of home education. She 
said that we adults must strive to get the child’s 
viewpoint of his environment; that is the first step 
in the child’s adjustment in relation to his surround- 
ings. It is necessary that the adult be sure that the 
child has a real understanding of the terms we use 
in directing him. A mother said, ‘I am punishing you 
for not telling the truth,”’ but the child did not know 
the meaning of the word. Real understanding at 
home, then, is a matter of adult adjustment also. 

The integration of children from the standpoint of 
psychology was most interestingly and _ tangibly 
developed by Goodwin Watson, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. Inaclear-cut manner, he brought out the 
differences between correcting to reform, and actual 
reconstruction work. His talk consisted of a series of 
short and very pithy examples of child behavior, each 
very definite. In each little story he set forth the 
reaction on the child’s part, and suggested what should 
be the teacher’s part in order that the proper response 
should be substituted for the undesirable one. He 
said that correction really means nothing unless we 
set up a definite reaction to the response. In speaking 
of what a curriculum should be, he said, ‘‘The school 
curriculum which aims for integration in the child is 
one which meets the many-sided needs of children as 
they emerge in varying personalities. Beginning with 


the pupil where he is, this curriculum helps each of 
them to achieve a life that is rich in physical develop- 
ment, that encourages his own purposes and lets him 
realize and criticize them. It gives him freedom from 
anxiety, offers love and affection, substitutes zest and 
thrill of living for monotony and boredom. Stated 
negatively, a sound curriculum from the standpoint 
of the integration of the individual will not impose 
any physical deprivations, thwarting, failure, igno- 
miny, rejection, worries or dullness of living upon the 
child. That is an order easy to state, but hard to 
fulfil. Butitis to help each self enjoy life thoroughly 
in physical adequacy, mental serenity and social 
acceptability that we dedicate our teaching.”’ 

Paul F. Cadman, Executive Secretary, San 
Francisco Stock Exchange, who handles the matter of 
community participation, emphasized the opportunity 
in the hands of teachers to give to youth the open 
vision, the ability to see beyond self, beyond his own 
family, to the brotherhood of man. He pictured 
youth unspoiled by the prejudices of life, youth that is 
not held back by worn-out traditions, free to find the 
harmonies of life, color, form and rhythm. Here is 
material in the hands of teachers, plastic, unspoiled. 
He urged us to feel, with the children, the importance 
of the social organization, the foundation of the whole 
plan of educational effort. He said, ‘‘Teach youth to 
differentiate between propaganda and fact, between 
freedom and license. Teach the importance of self- 
restraint, by means of which we forestall restraint. 
‘“‘He said righteousness is tremendously important, for 
with it comes order, purpose and plan. He closed his 
inspiring message with, ‘““The home joins hands with 
you in sensing its incompleteness.”’ 

‘‘The school administrator has to face so many 
wavs that there is the great need of integrating all the 
ways in which he must turn, like a color wheel,’’ said 
Joseph M. Gwinn, Superintendent of Schools of San 
Francisco, who spoke from the viewpoint of adminis- 
tration. He said that the school executive must 
furnish opportunity for achievement through the 
course of study, for back of all school administration 
is the need to provide a program for youth. 

Somehow, we who attend the summer conventions of 
the National Education Convention look forward to 
the Kindergarten-Primary sessions as an _ oppor- 
tunity to participate, each year, in something different 
and delightful. Our expectations were more than 
fulfilled this summer in Los Angeles. The Los 
Angeles Kindergarten Club kept open house in their 
delightful headquarters at the Biltmore, where we 
could drop in for rest and a cup of tea. Each visitor 
was given a nature chain to take away. The children 
of the California ‘kindergartens had been busy all 
year making these brilliant chains of colored wool 
strung with seeds, shells, and pods of all descriptions. 

The luncheon on Wednesday, July first, was a 
wonderful affair, beginning with a program by 
Spanish singers, dancers and musicians. The tables 
carried out the Spanish note, with a cactus in a bright 
pot in the center of each one. At each place was a 
delightful little bundle of the children’s nature chains, 

(Continued on page 50) 
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§—Several pages each month of 
plays, pageants, exercises, verse, 
music, dances, special day programs, etc., for all grades. 
Pulsating, alive illustrations chosen for their interest to 
children and adaptability to classroom use. 

1Q—E:2ch issue delivered to the subscriber by the middle 
of the month previous to the date it bears, thus allow- 
ing ample time for the use of seasonal material. 


You need THE INSTRUCTOR 


regardless of whether you teach in the primary, intermediate, 
or upper grades. Our program for 1931-1932 will eclipse in 
usefulness and wide adaptability anything ever offered before. 


Right now—send in your subscription! 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 48) 


and soon everyone was decked in gay colors. Spanish 
senoritas passed from table to table, giving each guest 
a tiny pot with a cactus plant. The dessert, orange 
cup with frozen ice, reflected the ‘‘land of gold.”’ 

In front of the Kindergarten Club were greetings: 


Here is a hand clasp, warm and true, 

From each of us to each of you, 

May your visit be happy, helpful, gay, 

With time for lectures and time for play. 

And we hope that when the convention ends 

You'll count us all among your friends.”’ 
—JENNIE VEE WALKER 


Those who registered at the Headquarters found a 
treat in store for them. The California hostesses of 
the Department of Kindergarten-Primary Education 
invited their guests to take some picturesque drives 
through Beverly Hills, out past homes of famous screen 
artists, on to the beautiful new site of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, the San Gabriel Mission, 
and to see the sunset at Santa Monica. 

Exhibits of kindergarten activity work done by 
children, model stores, and health activities were 
displayed at the Shrine Auditorium, and banks and 
department stores exhibited toys made from dis- 
carded material. The Department’s influence was 
pervasive and extensive. One felt that the kinder- 
garten-primary teachers had grasped the real meaning 
of integration, because of the spirit they radiated, and 
the lasting impressions we carried away. 

—MAaABEL R. ELLIs, 
Vice-Principal, Frank McCoppin School, 
San Francisco, California. 


A Worthwhile Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 46) 


ments for the songs are simple to play and will carry 
the child voice helpfully. In ‘‘My Music Story 
Book”’ we find twenty-five beginning piano pieces 
with words for the very young musician. ‘‘About 
Birds,’’ ‘‘Interesting Things,’’ ‘‘At the Farm,’’ “In 
the Garden,” “By the Sea,’ ‘‘In the Wildwood,” 
and ‘‘Christmas” as groupings, gather together the 
simple melodies, which should be a delight in the 
toy orchestra hour, or in the home music room. 


. North America. By Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. 383 Pages. The Macmillan Company, New York. $3.50. 


Mrs. Mitchell of ‘‘Here and Now Stories’’ fame has 
written an American Saga. More than this, she has 
written ‘‘North America’’ in patterned prose that 
takes its rhythm and structure from today’s skylines, 
docks, aeroplanes, railroads, and the motion of the 
workers. We may describe this new work in geog- 
raphy and social science as a book about the child’s 
own land, in which he sees it face to face, explores 
harbors, factories, homes, farms, and rivers, adven- 
tures with many kinds of people who dig, climb, sail, 
‘make maps, buy and sell. We may say that Mrs. 
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Mitchell is eminently fitted to present modern methods 
in geography, because she has lived and studied our 
country from east to west, has taught this subject 
for a period of years in the progressive ‘‘City and 
Country School,’’ New York City, and lectured widely 
on geography as a study of human relationships. 
Even then, we have not adequately expressed the 
spirit of this book. 

She takes away the pink and green maps of yester- 
day’s atlas! In place of a ragged black line for a river, 
Mrs. Mitchell tells us: 


‘Strong is the song of rivers. 
*Tis a murmuring rushing sound 
Of mightly streams of water 
moving over the ground. 
For waterfalls are ever pouring, 
canon rivers ever roaring, 
silent aprons ever sliding, 
swirling streams are ever gliding, 
river floods are ever flowing, 
ever rolling, ever going 
down into the sea.”’ 


If we want to learn of the great farms of our West, 
we may listen to the story of ‘‘Whiteface of the Great 
Plain,” ‘‘Who Will Eat the Corn Crop?” or ‘The 
Barn.’’ The study of shelter comes to us thus: 


“‘How many kinds of houses are there? 
And what are the creatures they shelter? 


There are little log cabins built close to the woods, 
and chalets that cling to the rocks; 

In the mountain lone there are houses of stone 
For the shepherds who follow their flocks. 

There are houses of earth where there’s never a tree, 
There are houses in deserts of sand, 

There are houses of leaves where the sun burns hot, 
and of snow in the frozen land. 

There are houses that soar to the sixtieth floor 
That a thousand men call home; 

There are houses of skin that the folk live in 

Who roam with a tent for a home.”’ 


Stories, and poems here and there, bring to us 
““Roads,”’ ‘‘Houses,’’ ‘‘ Masters of Animals and Plants,”’ 
“Gifts from Land and Water,’ ‘‘The Land and Its 
Workers.’”’ This latter heading includes stories of the 
West: ‘‘The Great Mountains,”’ ‘‘The Fertile Low- 
lands of the Pacific,’”’ and the ‘‘High Dry Plateau’’; 
The Middle, with the ‘‘Cow Country and the 
Mississippi’; the East, of ‘‘Mountains and the Low- 
land by the Atlantic.’’ There are stories of the Great 
Lakes, of manufacturing, shipping, engines, aero- 
planes, mining, forestation, irrigation. The back- 
ground of this Saga is best expressed in the author’s 
words as she speaks to ‘“‘grown-ups.”’ 

‘*First and last I am trying to get children to observe 
and to think in terms of geographic relationships. 
Although the stories are meant to be genuine stories, 
they have a special plan. In each one of them, the 


dramatic control is the geographic environment. For 
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Thrift is one of the prime essentials of true Education— 
its teaching should begin in the lower primary grades— 
how to teach Thrift successfully has long been a question 


Management 
Method 


By FLORENCE BARNARD 


answers this question—and all other 

questions about teaching Thrift inter- 

estingly, practically, impressively, to 

small children. It is the only complete 

systematic Method of Money Manage- 

ment comprehensive to children as well 

as to adults, simple in application and positive in results; and, what is more important, 

practicing Thrift the Money Management way appeals to children—it makes SAVING popu- 

lar, teaches discretion in SPENDING, emphasizes the duty of GIVING and the joy of HAVING. 

Because its principles are definite and simple, this is a flexible method, applicable 
equally well to a child’s allowance or to an adult’s salary. 


The need of Thrift as a basis of comfortable living and economic security 
has been impressed upon the Nation during the past year as never before. 
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instance, the dramatic control in the life of Whiteface, 
the cow, is the kind of grass she finds; the dramatic 
control of Speckle Fin’s adventure is the tide which 
carries him up and down the Ambrose Channel. 
At the end of each group of stories is a chapter on the 
geographic element which has dominated these 
particular stories and especially on the relation of this 
element to human needs and human work.”’ 

The feet of our children are set in a new world. 
No longer do we think in terms of boundaries, but 
thresholds; differences in peoples, but their inherent 
possibilities for co-operation; space is narrowed to 
fit between the wing of the airship; the worker through 
mechanistic control is building human destiny. So 
the time has come for this book. We are grateful for 
Mrs. Mitchell’s literary skill and her outward-going 
vision. 


Gold! By Charles W. Coyle, 381 Pages. Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. $1.50. 

The physical development of our country offers a 
richer field for interesting youth than almost any 
other. Because we are still growing, still undeveloped 
so far as certain products are concerned, this book 
about Nevada gold mining fills a need in the lives of 
red-blooded youngsters of today. Our earth has 
given us almost all the requisites of a rich and powerful 
nation. With the growth of our soil, with our oil 
industry, and our vast mining activities have come 
struggles for supremacy, human and corporate, that 
have made economic and industrial history of the 
most vivid kind. 

Mr. Coyle, the author of ‘‘Gold!”’ is, himself, a 
veteran prospector with an understanding from his 
own experience of the territory and the people about 
which he writes. He combines with this knowledge 
and experience a rare skill in telling a story. A rapid- 
fire plot, and a series of suspensive episodes hold his 
readers breathless to the climax. The book tells of a 
school boy, inexperienced in desert life, who travels 
alone in an endeavor to find his father, a prospector in 
ithe gold fields of Nevada. The letter that his father 
wrote, summoning the boy, breaks off suddenly as if 
he had met with catastrophe. The boy, Dan’s, 
high adventure with the desert, a plot to dynamite a 
mine, his struggles to earn a living and rescue his 
father from a group of radicals who have obtained 
control of his rich mining interests, and Dan’s final 
success, make a story of swift action and gripping 
interest for today’s boys and girls. 


Nature Rambles. An Introduction to Country-Lore. By Oliver 
P. Medsger. Illustrated in Color. 160 Pages. Frederick 
Warne and Company, New York. $2.00. 


Under the Pig-Nut Tree. Summer. Written and Illustrated 
in Color by Berta and Elmer Hader. 64 Pages. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. $1.25. 


Country-lore, to which Mr. Medsger dedicates his 
rambles hand-in-hand with young folks through the 
woods and along the roadside, is coming to be a 
lost influence in child life. Bricks and stones choke 
roots in the city, and school buses take the rural 
child to school too rapidly for him to do very much 


nature study on the way. But the spring wonders of 
renewed life which the author describes are more 
educational and of deeper spiritual value than any- 
thing boys and girls learn in the classroom, we venture 
to assert; and knowing how to take a walk in the 
country with the senses open is to find a real enrich- 
ment of life. 

Mr. Medsger has been a teacher; he has had wide 
experience in exploring the mountains of California, 
the Catskills of New York, the Maine woods and the 
cypress swamps of Florida. As a botanist he has 
made large collections of plants for the Carnegie 
Museum of Pittsburgh. He has been a camp leader. 
All this knowledge and experience might be wasted if 
he were not able to keep close beside us in our jaunts, 
but he makes a good companion on a walk. He 
speaks to children in language which they can under- 
stand, and he points out those sights that children are 
keen to see. ‘‘Signs of Spring,’’ “‘Early Spring in the 
Woods,” ‘‘A May Day in the Woods,” ‘‘Along the 
Roadside,”’ ‘‘By the Brookside,” ‘‘Spring at the Pond,”’ 
“‘Through Field and Orchard,” are alluring chapter 
titles for any season of the year. The book belongs in 
nature teaching. 

For children from four to seven years of age, Berta 
and Elmer Hader have made another gay and valuable 
picture-book, this time taking its interest from 
summer. The same elf who was the hero of the first 
“Under the Pig-Nut Tree’ tale meets a yellow and 
black striped milkweed caterpillar who takes him 
away to find a cool spot in Insect Land. There they 
see a battle between red and black ants, learn their 
ways, and attend a cricket concert. The story is 
educational in its nature background, and valuable in 
the feeling for the mystery and charm of outdoors 
which it stimulates. The colored pictures make the 
story unusually zestful. 


The Kindergarten Child Has a Start in 
Learning 
(Continued from page 14) 


wishes. For example, these children might start at 
8:15 in the morning, attending the first grade until 
11:15. At 11:15 they might go home for lunch or 
remain at school and eat at the school cafeteria. The 
child who goes home might return either at 12:15 or 
1:15, as his parents wish. He could then have an 
hour of outdoor play, an hour in the auditorium, an 
hour in a nature-study class, or an hour in a hand- 
work or art class. In other words, his program can be 
made to suit his needs or his parents’ desire. He 
need not attend school at all in the afternoon, or he 
may have from one to three hours. This is due to the 
flexibility of the Work—Study—Play type of organiza- 
tion. If he has these additional experiences during 
the afternoon hours, he is scheduled for them with 
children a little older than himself, possibly other 
1 B’s, 1 A’s, or even 2B’s. As a result of these 


contacts he is gradually prepared for the larger life 
of the school in which he will take a full part the 
following September. 
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Teachers Everywhere are Reading 


THE GRADE TEACHER 


... FLORENCE HALE’S MAGAZINE 


The GRADE TEACHER 


OMMABY EOUCATION - POPULAR EDUCATOR 


The professional magazine for 
teachers of all grades 


UBSCRIBE to THE GRADE TEACHER. You’ll 

like it best for the same reasons other teachers do! 
More attractive—more modern, up-to-date, helpful. 
Always something new—something timely to add 
interest to teaching and make it more productive. 
Everything pedagogically right. Your superintendent 
and principal will approve. 


Phenomenai Growth 


Since Florence Hale became Editor, THE GRADE 


TEACHER circulation has grown by leaps and bounds 


..+ 34% last year! What other teachers’ 
magazine can show a like gain? The 
reason? Because the Editor knows just 
what you need and gives you just what 
you want. 


Miss Hale knows and keeps in close 
personal touch with educators every- 
where. She gets about all over the 
country. She visits schools. She keeps 
posted. No other Editor of a teachers’ 
magazine is so well informed. 

And wherever she goes, she is always thinking 
of YOU and how she can place at YOUR dis- 


posal, through THE GRADE TEACHER, any- 
thing new and helpful that comes her way. 
Miss Hale’s editorial policy is built around one 


major idea—the PRACTICAL HELPFUL- 
NESS OF THE GRADE TEACHER. 


Just $2.00 per year— 
$3.50 for two years. 
MAIL THE COUPON 


Everything a Modern, Progressive 
Teacher Needs 
THE GRADE TEACHER isa helpful teachers’ 


dow Decorations and Borders? Is it Sand 
Table Designs, or Construction Work? Is it 
Greeting and Place Cards, or Valentines? Pic- 
ture Study or Creative Designs? In THE GRADE 
TEACHER you'll find plenty of them all. 


Projects 


What do your children like best to do? Cos- 
tume Plays and Pageants? Puppet Shows? 
Rhythmic and Folk Dances? Games? History, 
Geography and Travel Projects? Nature Study? 
There’s no end of fun and entertainment in 
carrying out Projects. With the aid of THE 
GRADE TEACHER you can successfully con- 
duct them all. 


You, Yourself! 


What about you? What do you most desire to 
find in a teachers’ magazine? Methods? You’ll 
have the latest and best in all the elementary 
branches. Tests? Lots of them, for all grades and 
every subject—and mark this! . . . just how to 
make up your own. Stories? Plenty—short ones 
—the kind that children love. End hours of 


hunting in the library. Picture Study? The very 
best to be had! 


THE GRADE TEACHER offers you all this 
besides Health and Safety, Visual Instruction, 
Radio, Creative Design, Physical Training, 
Auditorium Work, Citizenship, Travel—all up- 
to-the-last-minute pedagogically. 


= 


FLORENCE HALE, Editor 


Miss Hale is admirably fitted 
by experience to edit an educa- 
tional magazine. An expert in 
elementary education for the 
State of Maine, she has taught 
all the grades and served 11 
years as director of teacher 
training in a State Normal 
School. She has intimate first- 
hand knowledge of teachers’ 
problems and how to meet 
them. She has addressed teach- 
ers’ meetings in three-fourths 
of the states in the Union and 
in Canada. 


She contributes 3 to 5 pages 
each month, “The _ Editor’s 
Notebook”, “Talking Togeth- 
er’, “Ask Florence Hale” and 
“The Teacher’s Bookshelf”. 
Thus she establishes close per- 
sonal relationship with her 
readers and places her wide, 
varied and practical experience 
at their disposal, 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
PAY LATER!!!... 


Atthe reasonable cost of $2.00 per year 
(10 issues) or $3.50 for 2 years, can 
you really afford to be without THE 
GRADE TEACHER? Join the thou- 
sands of other teachers who daily let 
this great educational magazine help 
them to be better teachers. Use the 
convenient coupon when sending 
in your subscription. You have until 
November 5, 1931, to pay. 


magazine that really helps. There’s a use for it 
every day. It saves time, energy, tedious re- 
search and preparation. Feel secure in your 
position, with THE GRADE TEACHER al- 
ways ready to give you professional assistance. 
Here in convenient form is a vast storehouse 
of material readily adaptable for any teaching 
program. 


Picture and Poster Work 


What do your boys and girls most enjoy mak- 
ing? Is it Calendars, or Blackboard and Win- 


USE THIS COUPON— Pay November 5, 1931 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP., Dept. L.L. 
425 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my year’s subscription to THE GRADE 
TEACHER beginning with the September issue. 

I inclose $2.00 to pay for this subscription or I agree 
to pay $2.00 on Nov. 5th, 1931. 


Miss Grade Teacher 


A HELPFUL TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE 


THAT REALLY HELPS! 
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Now let us look at the situation from the standpoint 
of the teacher. For the first half year she teaches 
kindergarten both morning and afternoon sessions, 
each three hours in length. During the second semes- 
ter she teaches first grade in the morning and kinder- 
garten in the afternoon. Thus, three-fourths of her 
school year is spent teaching kindergarten and one- 
fourth teaching first grade. 

Our kindergarten teachers are frequently heard to 
say that they handle their kindergarten children more 
intelligently, knowing what the children must do 
when they become first graders. A number of our 
first-grade teachers have become interested in spend- 
ing a year in the kindergarten, and a few have even 
taught second and third grade for the experience, and 
liked it. 

Some readers may be interested to know what 
objective tests show to be the results in reading ability 
of a program such as that described above. For 
such readers we give the following results of the 
Detroit Word Recognition Test for two years. 


MEDIANS MADE ON DETROIT WorRD RECOGNITION 
TEST IN COMPARISON WITH NORMS 


Second Semester, 1928-1929 
Table I 


Grade iC 1A 


Number Tested 147 7 940 


Median Gary | Norm Norm | Gary | Norm 


Score 4.3 4.0 a : 26.9 20.0 


Grade Level 1-2 1-2 - -§ 2-4 1-10 


Second Semester, 1929-1930 
Table II 


Grade 


Number Tested 798 


Median Norm | Gary | Norm 


15.9 12.0 20.0 


1-7 1-5 1-10 


Score 


Grade Level 


A study of the two tables will reveal that 1 C’s 
in Gary are slightly above the expected norm. The 
1 B’s are two months above the expected norm, and 
the 1 A’s four months above. 


Arithmetic at the Roadside Market 


(Continued from page 16) 
Outcomes. 


Comparing and deciding a Grade A product. 

Judging a Grade A paper in arithmetic. 

Judging a Grade A oral language story. 

Use of Grade A label on products and on papers. 

Ability to work in groups. 

Ability to carry through to completion simple 
activities. 
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Initiative in working under direction and planning 
without help. 

An active attitude and use of judgment in new 
situations. 

Ability to meet a customer. 
Salesmanshipin form natural toa third-grade child. 

Ability to use scales intelligently. 


In the Preschool Laboratory 
(Continued from page 8) 
prevail during the meal. No child is urged to eat, 
although each one realizes that the meal must be over 
in thirty-five minutes. A few of the children who 
show food conditioning, are served in separate rooms 
and are required to eat. The majority apparently 
offer no problems, simply because none are expected. 

The close co-operation between school and home 
is exemplified in the Home Laboratory. Parents 
are supplied with the school menu a week in advance 
so that the home meals may be planned accordingly. 
Parents are also asked to keep a daily record of the 
child’s eating, elimination, sleeping and outdoor 
play habits, from time to time, and special records 
are often asked for. In return, the preschool teachers 
supply the parents with any information which they 
may need, and gladly make special observations 
at the parents’ suggestion. 

In the four-year-old groups there is an increasing 
stress on social activities. Care of the plants and 
animals, of the appearance of the rooms and of equip- 
ment not in use, all become group responsibilities. 
The ten o’clock lunch is prepared by a group of the 
children, the members of which vary from day to 
day so that all may have aturn. During the story- 
telling hour and the music period the children are 
encouraged to make individual contributions to the 
group as well as to respond in unison. 

Individual responsibilties are also increased at this 
age. On arriving at school the child must put away 
his wraps, get a drink of water, and aid in caring for 
the pets and plants. At mid-morning lunch, each 
must secure his own food and: care for his cup and 
napkin. Following lunch, the children rest a few 
minutes, lying on small rag rugs which are marked 
with each child’s self-chosen symbol and kept in a 
designated place when not in use. Less guidance 
is given in periods of construction activity than be- 
fore, the teacher stepping in only when absolutely 
necessary to prevent injury, to suggest advisable 
growth in the use of equipment, or to adjust impending 
behavior difficulties. 

The laboratories reveal striking differences, but 
only when we reach the oldest group of children, the 
Junior Primary, do we realize how great are the 
changes which the preceding groups have brought 
about. This laboratory continues the work of the 
preceding ones in providing for the child’s well- 
rounded development. Music and art periods be- 
come more of a group responsibility than ever before. 
Oral composition is encouraged, periods being pro- 
vided in which products of creative activity are 
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thoroughly explained by the children and as thoroughly 
discussed by the listening ‘“‘critics.’”” Many activi- 
ties, such as the planning and presentation of assembly 
programs, afford even greater opportunity than 
the above for group activity and social development. 

The preschool laboratory is not, then, a place to 
be viewed with awe. While its aim may be the pro- 
vision of subjects for study, the value of those subjects 
is never once forgotten. Their health, their happi- 
ness, their needs for well-rounded development, are 
always of prime consideration. 


Who’s Who in the Schools 


(Continued from page 6) 


the guiding principle in the education of young chil- 
dren; studying with G. Stanley Hall introduced her 
to the new child study of that day, with the neces- 
sity for changing curricula, and more flexible equip- 
mentand materials. Shestudied also with Dr. William 
James. She heard of a unique school of play, started 
by a student of Dr. Hall, one who rounded out Dr. 
Hall’s theories of the psychology of playthings by a 
recognition of the psychological importance of play 
activities. This play director was Dr. Luther Gulick, 
with whom Professor Hill, in 1898, studied and later 
solved the problem of enlarged play materials for the 
kindergarten, particularly with large blocks. All 
these experiments in the education of children are 
realities today, but in their inception, few teachers 
except Miss Hill saw anything but error through de- 
parture from tradition in them. 

She tells of her early efforts for the emancipation 
of childhood from traditional methods: 


‘‘When I first wanted to experiment with giving 


children freedom in choice and use of materials, we 
dared to call the departure neither a kindergarten 
or a school. To avoid controversy we described it 
as a ‘playroom.’ We kept records of every child 
in the group, and we proved gradually that freedom 
did not mean disorder. In fact, after four years of 
experience in playroom and playground, we were 
invited to try the same plan of work in the Horace 
Mann kindergarten and in the first grade. By 
that time we had won the encouragement of such 
men as John Dewey and later William Kilpatrick. 
These and many others sent visitors to observe our 
work and gave illustrations from our experiments. 
But there was a hard fight for every inch gained.”’ 

This measurement of children, this recording of 
their creative efforts, was an introduction to the 
measurement program in the schools which has 
reached almost universal application within the 
last ten years. But here, again, Professor Hill 
outdistances herself. While she has welcomed and 
co-operated in the measurement movement in the 
education of the day, she believes that mental tests 
are fallible. She says: ‘I often say to our students, 
‘Measure everything you can, but don’t give up a 


thing simply because you can’t measure it.’ We 
are only fumbling with new tools. 


There are values 
that still escape our formulas.’’ 
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New Art Ideas... 


ready to help you 
are explained in 


SCHOOL MAGAZINE 


No long hunting — No long preparation 


Ideas by the pageful 
...more than you can use... 
regardless of the grade you 
teach there are plenty of 
ready-to-help suggestions. 
You'll find as many pages of 
illustrations as of reading 
matter...tells you how: then 
shows the results. 


Subjects you want... 
the kind you’ve hunted for 
many times... paper work, 
clever cut-outs for posters, 
toys, designs and sandtable 
figures; posters for all occa- 
sions; suggested plans for 
sandtables; projects teaching life in foreign lands, the 
history of Thanksgiving, Christmas and Washington’s 
Birthday; friezes and murals of story book characters, 
scenes from foreign lands and historical events; drawing 
of animals, birds, trees, flowers and outdoor scenes; easy 
designs; simple craft work; booklet covers; blackboard 
borders; and occasionally a puppet show or a short play 
that you can have acted out in your class. 


| 
MAGAZINE 


Naturally all these ideas do not appear in each number 
...but a year’s issues contain these ideas and many others. 


Color pages in each issue. . . this is a feature 
that you will not find in any other school magazine. 


Ten numbers a year. ..one for each school month 
...64 pages filled with help. Articles and drawings by 
over 100 teachers and supervisors. Page size 654"x914”. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year in the United States. 


Send your subscription in now .. . Begin to 
use this valuable help. It means a lot to you... better 
work in your class, more interest from the pupils, tells 
you what to do next and gives you suggestions which 
will be the envy of other teachers. 


START WITH SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
510 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please start my subscription for The School Arts Magazine 


V Iam enclosing $3.00. (Canada $3.25, Abroad $3.50) 
V Send bill for $3.00 payable Oct. 15, 1931 
V_ Please send your catalog of School Arts Helps describing 50 helpful 


publications for teachers. 


STREET 


wy TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 
A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


PICTURES THAT TALK 


8003 Telling the story of Goldilocks and the Three 
Bears. Three sheets of cardboard, each containing twelve 
miniature pictures in bright color, of incidents in the story 
on one side and one large picture on the reverse, are cut 
into sections and laid on cards with text referring to each 
small picture. 

When each small picture is correctly placed on its cor- 
responding word space, the work is turned over, and the 
large colored picture is shown properly assembled. 

A unique, colorful, interesting and instructive seat work 
in keeping with progressive child training. 

In strong box with colored picture label. 


Mailing weight, 1 Ib. 6 oz. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Terminal Commerce Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


401 North Broad St. 
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In this statement is comprehended the sum of Pro- 
fessor Hill’s unique influence. She is a moving figure 
of progress. She has never lingered in the middle 
path, but takes the way of a flowing stream upon 
whose course depends the life of fertile mead and 
fragrant bank. There is always a reason in truth for 
popularity. There is a reason for the fact that every 
educational conference or lecture hall in which Pro- 
fessor Hill speaks, is crowded and sure to be successful. 
As she has always had faith in the development 
and blooming of child life, so she moves among us, 
a symbol of our own capabilities and happiness. 
This message of emancipation through progress 


explains Patty Smith Hill. 
—CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


The Boy Who Had a Thousand Friends 
(Continued from page 41) 


If we could have visited Eugene Field’s home in 
Chicago when he was writing ‘‘The Sugar Plum Tree,”’ 
“Pittypat and Tippytoe,’’ “‘Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod,” “The Rock-a-bye Lady from MHush-a-by 
Street,’ ‘‘Good Children Street’? and the other 
“Love Songs of Childhood,’’ we would have been 
met on the wide green lawn in front of the house by an 
old donkey. This donkey’s name was Don, and he 
was kept by Mr. Field only because he was an old 
friend. Don was of no use to anyone, and a great 
trouble to the neighbors whose gardens he trampled. 
Our first glimpse of Eugene Field might have been as 
he leaned out of his library window and brayed in a 
most realistic fashion to Don, who gave an answering 
bray. Don talked in this way to his kind master, 
and he always returned from a trip to a neighbor’s 
vegetable patch when he heard his master’s bray. 

We would have seen the five young Fields, two girls 
and three boys, for whom the poems and stories were 
written. Perhaps we would have been shown by 
little Roswell Field the silver plate upon which his 
father had inscribed a verse when Posy, as Roswell 
was called, was a baby: 


“Inscription for my son’s little plate. Unto Roswell 
Francis Field his father giveth this Counsel with this 
Plate, September second, 1893. 

When thou shalt eat from off this plate, 
I charge thee: Be thou temperate. 
Unto thine elders at the board 

Do thou sweet reverence accord; 
Though unto dignity inclined, 

Unto the serving folk be kind; 

Be ever mindful of the poor, 

Nor turn them hungry from the door; 
And unto God for health and food, 
And all that in thy life is good, 

Give thou thy heart in gratitude.” 


There were probably no happier children in all our 
American home life than Eugene Field’s children: 
Mary, the three boys, Eugene, Frederic and Roswell, 
and the youngest one, Ruth. They had toys, ponies, 
a mother who never grew older than they in her heart, 
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and a father who was one of the best story-tellers 
children have ever had. The big house was full 
of laughter all day long and when it was hushed at 
bedtime, perhaps a friendly mouse would come out 
from its hole into Mr. Field’s study and tell him the 
tale of ‘The Mouse and the Moonbeam,” ready for 
the children to hear in the morning. 

Eugene Field’s books of poems for older readers, 
the best-known of which is his ‘“‘Book of Western 
Verse,” bring to us those homespun days when our 
towns were growing into cities, and sheep herders and 
cowboys made the West a real moving-picture place. 
“A Little Book of Profitable Tales’’ and the ‘‘Second 
Book of Tales’’ are collections of stories for both 
grown-ups and children. ‘‘With Trumpet and Drum” 


and ‘‘Love Songs of Childhood”’ are books of poems “APSCO” AUTOMATIC 


that every child loves to read and sing, too, for many 


of the poems have been set to music by great American P E N c IL S H A R P E N E R S 


composers. Raise THE EFFICIENCY LEVEL of students by providing keen, 
So many thousands of boys and girls were Eugene sharp pencils at all times. SAFE FOR USE by children. SAVE 


WIZARD 


All steel —se- 
lective disc for 
various size 
pencils—ad- 
justable for fine, 
medium or 
blunt points 


Field’s friends that his stories and poems are printed, by mg Pe own perfect points a few seconds. pone 

Is. ecause sharpening stops when point is made, so penci 
reading. in the waste is prevented. CONTRIBUTE TO CLEANLINESS be- 
atten, Wao © cause all the shavings go into a receptacle. FORM HELPFUL 
many years, and caught there the blue of our skies 


HABITS because they stand for efficiency. 


and the bright red, purple, and gold of the prairies, 

P American Schools have proven for themselves that ANY ‘‘APSCO”’ 
painted many pictures for Mr. Field’s books for MODEL will last longer and will make perfect points without re- 
child ren placing cutters for a longer time than any pencil sparpener at a like price 

There is a report that Eugene Field did not know Ask your Supply House to show you *‘The Model that meets your Needs."" 


which day in September, 1850, the second or the third AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
was his birthday. We are sure though that he was a 


HICAGO, ILLINOIS 
_ September boy, who belongs in every month of the “hs So  — 


year when the story hour comes. ‘cnn 


* 


Sunshine comes into the 


writing lesson in the First Grades with 


DIXON 


BEGINNERS’ 
PENCILS 


Naturally the Beginners’ mean large free 
movements on paper with wide spacing 
—ask your School Supply House 

* 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 205-3 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City New Jersey 


Wi 
3 ( PATENT! 
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HOTEL 
CADILLY 
225. West 45% St. - 


.* NEW YORK 


There's an air of } 
hospitality that y< 1 like/| 
Adjacent to every 
activity...600 bright, 


sunlit rooms... 


Accommodations for 
TWO in a double bed- 
ded room at the usual 


daily 


F. D. SOFIELD 


Managing Director 


BRADLEY TOY ANIMALS 


Unequalled for first steps in natural history study, sand table 
work, or object illustrations in story telling. These animals are 
cut from laminated fibre in accurate shapes and relative sizes, 
covered with lithographed papers showing animals in their natural 
colors and correct details of features. The colored lithographed 
designs adhere firmly to the wood and will not peel or rub off from 
dampness or ordinary usage. Made in two sets, as follows: 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS WILD ANIMALS 


8458—Fifteen Animals: Horse, Cow,  8459—Twelve pieces, extra large: Lion, 
Sheep, Pig, Donkey,Goat, Hen, Roost- Brown PolarBear, uaffalo, Cam- 
er, Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Cat, Dog, $j Elephant, Zebra, Leopard, Giraffe, 


Rhi oceros, Kanga- 
Drake, Calf. Assorted, oneeachin box. roo. one in box. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


2249 CALUMET AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The First Day of School 


(Continued from page 20) 


Record facts from weather charts, the number of 
sunny or cloudy days, or both. 

Write morning greeting or evening farewell on the 
blackboard. 

Communicate facts of interest, ‘‘We have no school 
tomorrow. Do you know why?” Do not allow chil- 
dren to treat a question in their reading as if its end 
were reached in the asking. A good plan is to write 
questions on the blackboard and require children to 
answer them. Write answers on the board for the 
children to use as reading material. 


2. The Bulletin Board. 


At first a picture or two, labeled, will be all the 
children can grasp. Soon a simple sentence of greet- 
ing, then one of their charts, or an explanatory sen- 
tence about a picture will be suitable material. 


3. Literature. 


Name a story written on the blackboard. 

Name of thought units of story written on black- 
board with names of pupils to give important facts 
in topic assigned. If the pupil goes beyond the 
assigned topic, the teacher points to the board and 
asks about what he was to tell. Names of pupils who 
have been chosen to take part in dramatization of a 
story and the characters they are to represent may 


be written on the blackboard or worn on a placard 


during the play. Nursery rhymes, memorized, 
dramatized and read. 

METHOD: Oral presentation of the story by the 
teacher. Dramatized by the pupils. Children’s sen- 
tences written on blackboard by teacher. Children 
run, hop, skip, jump. These words are written on the 
board and taught by the means of a game in which 
one child blinded his eyes in the corner; another 
child ran to the board, pointed to a word (for example, 
‘“‘hop’’), whispered it to the teacher, hopped to his 
seat, and said, ‘‘Ready.’’ Thereupon the child in the 
corner said, ‘‘I heard you hop” (provided he guessed 
right), and ran to the blackboard and pointed to the 
word “hop.’”’ These activities performed frequently 
during the day were fun for the children and provided 
relaxation and physical exercise. (Parker, “‘Types 
of Elementary Teaching and Learning,” page 77.) 

See ‘‘Unified Kindergarten and First Grade Teach- 
ing,’ Parker and Temple. Teachers’ Manuals ac- 
companying many of the recent series of readers 
give definite procedures and valuable suggestions. 


Nursery rhymes. 


Examination of various books of nursery rhymes 
and stories which are displayed on the library table. 

Selection of favorite rhymes by children. 

Teacher skillfully centers their attention on the one 
which is especially suitable for an easy reading lesson. 

Dramatization of the rhyme W_it lends itself to 
dramatization, 

Rhyme learned by pupils. 
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Pupils tell the teacher how to write the rhyme on the 
board. 

Rhyme with picture printed on chart. 

Group reading of whole rhyme. Teacher runs the 
pointer quickly under each line. Do not point to 
individual words. This emphasizes single words and 
develops word calling, not reading. 

Individual reading of whole rhyme. 
ing the pointer under the lines. 

Finding the line that says.......... 

Child runs pointer under the right line and reads. 

Each line of the rhyme is printed on a separate 
piece of cardboard and inserted in a rack or chart 
holder. 

Game of finding corresponding lines in the two 
charts. Matching lines. Children turn their backs 
while the teacher removes the line. Children see 
which line is missing. Find the same line on the 
other chart. 

Game of giving children lines from rack, recalling 
and replacing them. 

Each line given to a different child; the child called 
upon must match it on the whole chart, and then 
place it where it belongs in the rack. 

Match phrases with phrases in the rhyme. 
Match word cards with words in the rhyme) 

When the children cannot name the*word correctly, 
the teacher helps them to read.as far as the matched 
word. (Beginning of getting word from context.) 

Moving-picture game. 

Flash drill with word cards. 
Meanings of words demonstrated. 
Example: up and down. 

We sent to the garden to get them. 

We got lettuce. 

We got onions, 

We got radishes. 

We brought radishes. 

We brought them home in the wagon. 

We washed them. 

We sold them to Miss Smith. 


Teacher mov- 


(7) Riddles and stories about the children. 


I am a little girl. 

My name is Jean. 

I have a pet. 

His name is Mickey. 

He runs and plays with me. 


Important points that the teacher must consider 
in the pre-primer work as she prepares for the intro- 
duction to the book: 


(1) She must know the vocabulary of the book which 
she has chosen for the beginning book. 

(2) She must be alert for opportunities to use the 
vocabulary in incidental reading. 

(3) She must use the vocabulary she wishes to fix 
in many different contexts. 

(4) She must call the children’s attention to the 
vocabulary she wishes them to learn at the time; 
e. g., ‘Some parts of this story are like David’s 
story. I see ‘I can’ here. Who can frame the 
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You have waited long tor this book— 
you will welcome it now— 


PLAYS FOR 
THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 


EDITED BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


BOOK of 260 pages, beautifully 
bound in blue figured vellum 
cloth, gold stamped—a book of 
beauty, value, interest, and daily use- 
fulness, in keeping with the modern 
trend of early education through 
dramatic interpretation— 

—a book telling you how to apply 
this method of teaching most 
effectively— 

—how to obtain scenic effects through 
the use of simple materials avail- 
able to any teacher— 


—how to costume a play economically and effectively— 


—how to apply the principles of stagecraft and technique to 
schoolroom drama— 


—how to plan a successful pageant— 

—in fact, the preliminary chapters of this book present a 
complete guide to school dramatics in lower grades, 
more complete in detail and practical suggestion than 
any other book of the kind published. 


PLAYS FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR contains, in addi- 
tion to its valuable chapters on production, 


A Collection of Twenty School Dramas That 
Have Been Enacted Successfully By Pupils in 
Schoolrooms and Playgrounds 


before they were collected and published in book form. 
Each play is accompanied by simple directions for staging 
and costuming, which boys and girls can carry out in creative 
expression. The plays follow the interests of the child’s 
year, including many for the holidays. There are plays suit- 
able for all the grades of the elementary school, from the 
kindergarten to the junior-high-school age. 

PLAYS FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is an exceptional 
offering in the new education, which recognizes dramatics as 
a part of the child’s education, and an aid in his social and 
artistic development. 

PRICE, $1.75 


A Greater Value Combination Offer. . . 
Unprecedented in the Educational Field ... 


PLAYS FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR |“ 53:75 Vas 
and 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, one year 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is the cheerful, helpful maga- 
zine of education for primary teachers of First to Fifth Grades. 
Modern, inspirational, practical, it sets a new pace in teach- 
ing progress. It will prove your best investment for the 
coming school year. Take advantage of this liberal offer now. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
Chicago San Francisco 


Hoover Bros., Agents, Kansas City, Mo. 
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words for us? 
can you find 
story?” 


How many times 
‘I can’ in this 


With the use of many charts, 
blackboard stories, and much inci- 
dental reading during the first six 
weeks, the children should have 
almost all of the vocabulary for 
at least the first few primer stories. 
New words that are peculiar to 
these stories the teacher may tell 
the children as they read. 

If not enough of the vocabulary 
has been built in the experience 
reading, the first story may be 
reproduced on charts, e. g., ‘‘Today 
I have planned a different kind of 
story for you. It is not a story we 
have made, but one that I have 
taken from a book which I am sure 
you will enjoy reading. It is the 
story of the Gingerbread Boy. I 
have put part of it on this chart. 
The Gingerbread Boy is talking. 
This is what he says: 


‘“‘T am a Gingerbread Boy,’ 
I am, I am. 
I can run, 

I can, I can.’ 


’ 


“Do you see any parts of the 
story that you can read? Can 
someone find the line that says, 
‘I am a Gingerbread Boy’? How 
many times can you find ‘I am’?”’ 

Use all new material in the 
story on charts. This will not 
necessitate the printing of each 
page of the story, since there will 
be much repetition. Then turn 
to the books. After the children 
have become acquainted with them 
they are ready to read the story 
from the book. 


Attainments: 


At the end of this pre-primer 
period the children will: 


(a) Have a vocabulary that is a 
practical help in begin- 
ning primer reading. 


(b) Be able to read silently and 
aloud. 

(c) Be able to follow printed 
material while someone 
else reads. 

(d) Be trained to read in large 


units, and not word by 
word, and most important 
of all, they will have a 


realization of the fact that 
printed material is some- 
thing from which enjoya- 
ble ideas may be gleaned. 


A Third-Grade Dictionary 
Project 
(Continued from page 38) 


letter as: ‘‘also,’’ “‘above,”’ ‘‘afraid”’ 
and arranged these. 
Alice said she wished we had a 


We send hand-made drawings for 
Color Study, Flower Drawing, Design, 
History Projects, Geography Projects, 
etc., etc., to teachers without an Art 
Supervisor. 

Send 50 cts. in coin for sample September 
Art Project. State grade or rural. 


FRANCES L. STOVER, Birmingham, Mich. 


pencil. 


When Doctors Disagree, a Test is Indicated--- 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for that ever so important first 
step in writing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its extra large diam- 
eter of wood and its large, soft lead. 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle PRACTICE pencil, with its 
slightly smaller diameter of wood and lead, the latter also being a 
trifle harder. 


And still other authorities advocate the ALPHA for the first step 
followed by the PRACTICE as a step down to the regular sized 


We shall be glad to send you samples of both pencils for trial. 


ANNIVERSARy 


NEW YORK _ 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


LONDON 


_ TORONTO 
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Practice Exercises in Reading 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 
Author of “‘ Adventures in a Big City” 


Four booklets which aim to develop all-round profi- 
ciency in four representative types of reading 


TYPE A—Reading to Appreciate General Significance 
TYPE B—Reading to Predict Outcome of Given Events 
TYPE C—Reading to Understand Precise Directions 
TYPE D — Reading to Note Details 


These Practice Exercises in Reading provide material suitable 
for developing one or all of four of the most important forms of 
reading that children and adults are called upon to use. They 
are designed to supplement the other reading experiences of a 
child and are constructed and arranged to make the training as 
direct as possible. They will produce a maximum of improve- 
ment for the amount of time and material required. 


Each booklet comprises 62 exercises. The books for Grade 3 
are now ready, price 25 cents each. Teacher’s Manual, 25 cents. 
Sample set of 4 books and Manual, $1.00. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College Columbia University New York City 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specializing 

in Fine Plates for 

School Annuals 

Personal Greeting Cards 

Specially Designed 

Diplomas for 
Private 


and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


CHILDHOOD 


Poster Crayons 


for 
Free Expression Work 


SIZE, 4 INCHES BY 1 INCH ROUND 


RED SEAL BRAND 


The demand by teachers for a larger colored 
chalk crayon for Free Expression Work has been 
solved by our Red Seal Brand of colored chalk 
crayons. 

Size of crayon is 4 inches long by 1 inch in 
diameter. Each piece is covered with a thin coat- 
ing of lacquer, preventing the soiling of hands. 

Colors are bright and of a wide range of 16 
assorted colors, also black and white. 


Samples sent to teachers upon request, free of 
charge. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
Danvers, Mass. 


THE 


HILL-MATHIAS 
EASEL 


Designed by 
MARGARET MATHIAS 


Substantial 
and Firm! 


Made of oak, of joint screw 
construction, held ly open 
with a lock step-ladder brace. 
Made of three-ply board. 

A tray is firmly fastened to the 
easel, containing an inner tray 
which has eight holes 234” in 
diameter; designed to hold small 
sized jelly glasses firmly in place. 


This tray holds the paint and catches the drip, and is easily 
removable for cleaning. The size of the board on the easel is 


18”x 24”, The easel is 50” high and 26" wide; frame is of filled 
and stained natural oak, with green enamel tray. 


Hill-Mathias Easel,Single,each $8.00 
Hill-Mathias Easel, Dual type, each 12.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


120 East 16th St., New York, N.Y. 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
eften feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, ae 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE, 


For OUR 


EYES 


x OR 


E HAVE represented the Minton BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog “A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 


STAMPS 


very helpful. 


Fer sale by all 
school supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


large dictionary in our room all the 
time, so I asked if they would like 
to make a dictionary and immedi- 
ately I was besieged with questions 
of ‘‘How?” we?” ‘‘When?”’ 

Eleanor brought us a stationery 
box 8”’ x 4”. In our art class we 
measured and cut several hundred 
pieces of white paper size 4”’ x 3”’, 
leaving a projection on the top of 
each card. Each projection had a 
letter of the alphabet on it. 

Next we took a little white card 
we had cut, and wrote the word 
‘“‘ant”’ in the upper left hand corner. 
Beneath that word we used it 
correctly in a sentence, underlining 
the word. Taking another card 
we used “‘aunt’’ in the same man- 
ner. Each child was given ten 
cards or more so that he could use 
five or more sets of words. 

Tony, artistically inclined, de- 
cided after examining the big 
dictionary that sometimes a picture 
might help, so he asked to draw on 
some of the cards. Several girls 
asked if pictures cut from maga- 
zines, such as a picture of a lady 
for ‘‘aunt’’ would do, and Bob 
decided that ‘‘four’’ could be illus- 
trated in several ways: 


1234, (0000),§2. Matilda asked if 
4 


the printed word found and cut 
out from a newspaper might be 
pasted on the card. We tried all 
of the suggestions with great enthu- 
siasm and so our dictionary has 
many varieties of illustrations. 

We arranged these cards in our 
little file in dictionary order, each 
child filing his ten or more words. 

Having met with such enthu- 
siasm so far, I decided to borrow 
a set of small dictionaries from 
another room, and let the children 
work on them individually. We 
spent some time looking at all the 
‘ta’s,”’ the ‘‘b’s,” and then I gave 
the word “apron” for them ‘to 
find. Gloria found it first, gave us 
the page, and read what the dic- 
tionary said an apron was. We 
looked up a word that each child 
suggested. 

In our reading lesson of ‘‘Tom, 
the Water-Baby,”’ for the next day 
the words ‘‘mullet,” “busy,” and 
‘“‘shrimp,’’ I knew would be puz- 


SINGLE ROOM with Bath $300~$350 
Send Postal 
Rocket 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, — PRESIDENT 


Your favorite magazine, being 
modern, is very probably of the 
large, cumbersome size—difficult 
to hold and read comfortably— 


Spread it on a 


JIFF-EE LAP BOARD 


(Patent Applied For) 

and enjoy its contents to a greater ex- 
tent than ever before— 

— it’s so easy to turn the pages with the 
magazine spread open before you—and 
large bound books or small bound 
books are more pleasantly read on the 
JIFF-EE. 

The JIFF-EE Lap Board saves time, 
conserves effort, adds to the joy and 
comfort of living. 

Try a JIFF-EE for reading and you 
will read more, with greater zest, than 
ever before. 

The price, only $3.00, is an invest- 
ment in comfort. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
60 Park Street Springfield, Mass. 


HOTEL | 
ST.JAMES 
109-13 WEST 45™ STREET 
TIMES SQUARE New JorkCly 
\ 
‘Ohaweling without Escort: 
SINGLE ROOMS $225 ~$250 | 
DOUBLE #3 3330-5400 | 
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zling. As a preliminary exercise 
these words were placed on the 
blackboard, and after the! children 
had once read the lesson they were 
to use their dictionaries, write the 
words on paper, tell the pages on 
which they were found, and what 
each meant. The second part of 
the written exercise was to answer 
questions like this: ‘‘What word 
could be used instead of ‘mullet’ 
in the story?” 

The benefits from the dictionary 
project were many. It was self- 
motivated, supplying the child’s 
need when his first problem arose, 
and gave the teacher a real oppor- 
tunity to teach the use or meaning 
of these homonyms,®the difference 
in spelling, the writing of complete 
sentence thoughts, the use of capital 
letters in a sentence, the period, 
the filing or dictionary order of 
words, the use of a dictionary, and, 
finally, it gave the child the power 
to read more understandingly. He 
now can use the dictionary when, 
in his reading, he finds a word with 
which he is not familiar. 

Was the project worth while? 
Nine-year-old Margaret’s phrase- 
ology best expressed it when she 
said: ‘I just love this dictionary. 


It’s the wisest book I ever saw.”’ 
—EsTELLE M. HALL, Cudahy, Wisconsin. 


Studies in Living Art 
(Continued from page 23) 
the plane of a sordid existence to 
realms of poetry and romance. 
fulfils its promise if the painter 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducationip 
the principal cities, Send for tll- 
Ustrated catalog pene 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo rds, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, 
crayons, crayon 
blackboard p'ate fn 
pointers, stone slate bi 
etc, Manofactared only by the 
Bw YORE SOOKSLATBOO, 


Art. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


selects such subjects as will appeal 
to persons in every walk of life. 
Among living artists, hardly one 
has so pleasingly appealed to the 
public as Edward Dufner through 
his paintings of joyous children. 


From the Editor’s Desk 
(Continued from page 47) 


increased usefulness and attractive- 
ness of format. We receive more 
material than we can publish, but 
there is always a need for the 
personal experience of the _ indi- 
vidual teacher, the story of progress 
against odds that the country 
school teacher has to tell, the 
account of group thought in revi- 
sion of the curriculum. Anticipat- 
ing hearing from you who, among 
our many thousands of readers may 
be the one with a vital message, the 
editor wishes you a better-than- 
ever school year. 


Good Times Together 
(Continued from page 22) 
one is tagged while standing, that 
one becomes the tagger and is given 
the scarf. 


2. The Tree Game. 


Form in circles of ten. 
a leader in each circle. Select the 
names of three trees. These names 
will be used. by all the circles. The 
leader of each circle gives each one 
in the circle one of these names. 


Appoint 


The Test 


What more exacting test can there 
be of dictionary leadership than 
the judgment of the educational 
world? 


Every State that has adopted an 
unabridged dictionary for use in 
its schools has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in 
answer to questions submitted by 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based 
on the New International for pronuncia- 
tion, spelling, compounding, and division 
of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those best fitted to judge. 


It is in accord with 
the best modern 
practice. 


Use it in your own 
schools. 


Write for our 
free booklets 
of interesting 
ways to teach 
the use of the 
dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The one who is directing all the 
circles calls, for example: ‘‘Hick- 
ory.”’ All those named Hickory 
change places in the circle. The 
leader in each circle tries to get a 
place and is replaced by the one 
who failed to get a place. The 
names of the different trees are 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR OATALOGUE 


exceptionally low price. 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


NEW YORK 
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A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Good primary teachers always in demand. Member N. A. T. A. 


The Teachers Exchange ‘seat 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 


Largest Teacher’s Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘‘Howto Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc.,etc.,’’ free to members; 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


DEA FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Kindergarten~ Primary 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. 
Fine equipment. Send for catalog 
36th Year Opens September 21st. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


NORMAL SGHOOL 
Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergarten, 


primary, and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. Super- 
vised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, “Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training. Univerity Credits 
100 RIVERMWAY BOSTON, AXKASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten Training School 


11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR—1931-1932 
Catalogue sent on applicaton 


Formerly National Kindergart and Elemen Coll 
NATIONAL <o LLEGE Trains women as teachers kin 
OF £ puc AT ION aad Fall term begins Septem- 


EDNA D. BAKER, Pres. Box E-91, Evanston, IIl. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. INDUSTRIAL WORK. DORMITORY. 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


For information, address HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and Supervisor 
of Kindergartens SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
70 Central Park West, Cor. 67th Street, NEW YORK 


ADVERTISE 


YOUR TRAINING SCHOOL 
IN AMAERICAN GHILDHOOD 


The oldest and most important publication in its field — and the 
only kindergarten periodical reaching a large number of first 
grade teachers who are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 
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called and changes are made. 
When the director calls, ‘‘The 
Forest,’’ everyone in each circle 
changes places within the circle. 
The game continues as long as the 
group wishes to play. 


Name of your town). 


Take partners and form a circle 
around the fire. One player stands 
by the fire. The inside circle faces 
in the opposite direction. The one 
who is directing this game blows a 
whistle. The players in the two 
circles march in opposite directions 
whistling “Yankee Doodle’”’ or some 
other marching tune. 

The whistle*blows again and each 
one snatches the partner nearest to 
him in the other circle. The center 
player tries to get a place and the 
one left out remains in the center. 

Continue the game for a time, 
then all face the fire, break up into 
groups and sit around the fire to 
listen to a good story. 


September Art Subjects 
(Continued from page 26) 


Landscapes of Dutch mills and 
water scenes, or Dutch nurseries 
with all their brilliant color, Dutch 
flower girls, the milk carts, cheese- 
making and all the interesting 
intimacies of Dutch homes. One 
of these is blue tiles. Aside from 
the educational value connected 
with these, it is an excellent prob- 
lem in the mixing and application 
of three distinct tones of one color. 

The flower girl book-ends may be 
a Dutch flower girl or the design of 
an ‘animal. The construction of 
the book-end is rather unusual, for 
in this the design shows full front 
instead of edgewise as in most 
instances. 

Next month we will be in league 
with all the spooks and black cats 
of Hallowe’en, and there will be 
problems in simple designing and 
illustration befitting October and 
the harvest season. 
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